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i million 

Americans: men, women, and children. C,R.LC, (Citizens 

Research and Investigation Committee) has made a first 

attempt to understand the workings of the Glass House. 
The political scientist Robert S. Gerstein has written 


This is the first fact of life in the data prison: The 
past is inescapable. The computer makes our whole 
past instantly available to anyone who may be inter- 
ested. We cannot escape the consequences of our mis- 
takes and our weaknesses, no matter how long ago 
we overcame them. Our capacity to create ourselves 
anew, to be what we choose to be without regard to 
what we may have been, will constantly be limited by 
the persistence of the image preserved in the com- 
puter. 


A basic human need—what the ancient Greeks called 
Ananke—is the need to know. Our Constitution gives us 
"the right to know," Now the question is, simply, whose 
need to know is greater? The few people with power or 
the many excluded from and deprived of power? C.R.LC. 
is a function of this need of the people to know and to un- 
derstand those secret forces and official conspiracies that 
deny most of us the autonomy of our lives and control of 
our institutions under the guise of "law and order," "na- 
tional security," "top secret-eyes only" and, always, "need 
to know." In a state of shock from the dizzying speed of 
change in our time it is we who need to know, literally, to 
survive. 

Louis Tackwood is a creature of the Glass House. He is 
merely the restless figure in the foreground against the 
overpowering background of the State. But his lic, through 
propaganda, becomes our truth, his nightmare our dream. 

Tackwood's raw, appalling “Glass House Tapes" stand 
in the same relationship to the elegant " 
12 


— to Harvard. 


Rem de aues, Macao sog deinde 


| as Hell does to Main Street, or, rather, as the ghetto does 


Pentagons, are, ultimately, symbols of concentrated power 

and control After living in its shadow far too long, 

C.R.LC. onc day, approached the gate of the labyrinth. 
Our guide was a stranger. 


-— Donald Freed and C.R.LC. 
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handie herself, Duggan thought. 
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The mind's eye searched over many faces 
ory. Again it focused. The face was 
ss cases Gen kel aan tex ts co 
her days with the Lawyers’ Guild. Joan had other 
cautious. He felt a warm compassion for her as one 
loves a sister, a comrade. He was comfortable with 


dersson. A young lawyer who would 
that made her an ideal choice. She was 


addition to the team. He knew he would 
and Joan Andersson was skilled in the 
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bers of the narc ring. Then I made contact for the ring 
with the narc agent who made some large purchases from 
the ring. Afterwards all the members of the were 


$ 
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"In 1964 I was still operating in a car ring 


busted along with some of my partners. T was taken to 
University Police Station where Williams, arresting of- 
ficer, got very pushy and threatened to convict me behind 


? 


this latest car syndicate bust. After hours of argui 
liams brought in Sgt. Eddie Watkins and 
Watkins and Brown proposed that | go to work for 
full time. They promised that I would make more 
working for them than I would hustling in the streets, and 
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details he would slip through their fingers like mercury. 
He was consciously elusive, the more they pressed the 
more evasive he became. 

Tackwood's voice broke nervously, "Hey man, are you 
sure that you're not a brother?" 

Duggan, amused, replied, "No, I am not a brother." 

"Well you sure sound like a brother. Phew, 1 don't 
know, man, you sure sound like someone I know." 

Duggan decided the interview could not continue sepa- 
rated by the telephone. He came downstairs, not knowing 
how to expect an agent to look. Tackwood was deceptive; 
a thin wiry build, keen expectant eyes, and speaking with 
& slick rapid ghetto jargon that convinced Duggan that 
Tackwood was practiced in the art of the street hustler. 

McCarthy and Duggan were obviously amateurs in 
comparison to him. Tackwood was a professional in the 
ether world of the agent-provocateur. He understood well 
the art of the innuendo, the subtleties of estimating the 
personality of an adversary. Ten years of experience stood 
behind him, and he was still alive. This in itself was in- 
credible, given the fact that he had worked for so many 
years in criminal activity; had set up and sent to prison so 
28 
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worked in that special section for approximately eight 
months. 


"The Watts uprising of August 1965 caused a great 
believed the niggers had it in them. Right away Intelli- 
gence Division began a reorganization of the Police De- 
partment. | was involved from the beginning. At the time 
I was still working with S.LI. under Sgt. Watkins. Watkins 
called me and told me, ‘Hey, man, they're putt'n together 
a new squad. I've got some people down here who want to 
talk to ya.' This was a new squad that the L.A.P.D. put 
together that was to work in the streets and infiltrate mili- 
tant organizations and they promised me a lot more 
money. 

"My first meeting was held at the Glass House on the 
third floor where ] met the head man in charge of a new 
department called Criminal Conspiracy Section. His name 
is Lieutenant Keel. His partner was a Sgt. Sberrett. Before 
they started talking, they gave me a hundred dollars. Lt. 
Keel said, 'Listen, man, you're just the man we want. You 
have all the experience we need. Stop working for S.LL, 
and come to work for us.' I said, "Well, yeah, the money 
looks good. Who are you? Keel said, 'Criminal Conspir- 
&cy Section I found out later that's just what they're 
doing too. They spend all their time cooking up 
conspiracies against militants, particularly groups like the 
Panthers, Angela Davis, and people like that. 

“| served as a key instrument to these conspiracies, as 
did Melvin Smith and lots of others. They elevated a se- 
lected number of informers to the level of agents. They no 
longer called us informers, but special agents who were 
paid a lot of money for our assignments. One of these 
early agents to go to work for the special department was 
Melvin Smith, better known as Cotton, third man in com- 
mand of the Los Angeles chapter of the Black Panthers. 
Supposedly, the man in charge of weapons, yeah, he was 
their weapons expert. He's the one who brought the auto- 
matic weapon to the Panther office the day before the 
raid. It was in his hands all the time when the shootout 
took place. 

"A select group; that's what we were. We were an elite 
corp. Everything looked great." 

His transfer to C.C.S. increased his contact and activity 
30 
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“Nothing much. Just trying to get ahold of som ) 
What's 



















happening?" — a You know, man, I know everybody in town. When you 
“Well, I'm just sitting here sweating and perspiring. gonna give me another case to work on?” 

Waiting to go on my vacation—.” “You're out there, man, give us one to work on." 
“When's your vacation starting?” | "Can I ask you one thing, I got good reason to be kinda 
“Starting Friday.” mac badly d 
"Good lord." is thi 
"That's why I'm not getting involved in anything.” 

“I talked to Mahonney yesterday." 


"Yeah, he mentioned it. This morning just in passing. 
That you'd called." 
“Yeah, he told me what Oston said." 


"Who?" - — "Oh yeah. That's a deal. I don't like that shit, 













because 
“You remember where I went out and bought that dye of what you were doing I had to let the people upstairs 
namite?"  — know about it, I don't believe in bringing in other agen- 
"Oh yeah. What did he say?" hu 'em 1 don't talk to anybody else you know 
EM M M M an eS o 
named Tackwood working for you?" eah, then they all get together and said they ain't 
"Is that right?" to fuck over me, and then you called me, they ain't 
“That sure kinda hurt me. They should have busted him fuck over me any more. And | go back up there 
o: Stegall damned and what happens, same thing. You got all kinds of in- 
" formation." 
"Then I gonna tell you Gwen going up to see James — “But you know when you dealt with me directly you 
soon. didn't get fucked over." 
"Oh yeah?" "Yeah you was good people, I ain't never blamed it for 
“You know something, old man, they should have killed you. I'll come in tomorrow or today—tomorrow in the 
bim." morning and I'll bring the fifth. Connect us with the old 





"Who, James Carr?" 
"Yeah." 


I 
i 





. "You mean yy 
"Well, it's the only way you're going to stop him." m upstairs." 
“They should have killed him when they had a chance "Okay, hold on." 


to in Los Angeles. I don't know what they were bullshit- - 
ting about. That dude is dangerous, he's a madman. What 
I wanted to ask you, old buddy, are you going to leave 


“Actually I start Friday, TU be here "bout half day eryone was fatigued but more 
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Thursday and that's the end of it, What's up?" with Brown was very convincing. But Dug- 
"PI have to get down before Thursday to see you, doubt about Tackwood's credibility. He drew 
huh?" up a list of names including his own and Marilyn's. (Tack- 
Yeah, what's up?" was introduced to only by his first name 


"Before you go on vacation | want to see you. I got a 
fifth of the 20-year old Scotch I was going to leave you. I 
had a case of it, Ambassador Royal. 20-year old fifth." - 
32 
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ers forced to confess to things they hadn't done or didn't 
want to admit to. 

They let him know they knew everything. Now they 
would "handle" him again, they promised grimly. "We 
have a little plan," drawled Rudy. 

Tackwood left, glad to be in one piece, hut not knowing 
what to think. They sure knew a lot. But it wasn't Duggan 
and Katz who crossed him. He didn't know who was giv- 
ing them information. He had been an informer long 
enough to know that it was not brilliant police work that 
solved crimes or gave the police facts. Rather it was in- 
formers and double-crossers like himself that gave the po- 
lice eighty per cent of their information. He was part of 
the oil that kept the machine working, without them it 
would break down. Wherever the cross was, Tackwood 
knew he bad only one road to take; he had to lay low and 
see what moves the cops and Duggan and Katz would 
make, 

He didn't have to wait long, as he later revealed: 

"On the 21st, that's when they really started pushing on 
my ass. Metropolitan gave me a ticket for driving without 
a license. They'd stopped me for some jive ass thing, So 
then, on the 22nd, they (C.C.S.) picked me up on some 
humbug and took me down to Newton Street and kept me 
there for three days. 

" "We just want you to hold him for a few days, Ma- 
vg says to the Desk Sergeant. “He needs a little time to 


" "What's the charge? 

* Anything you like, just hold him." 

"They just let me sit there and think. It was a thought 
thing. They were just saying. ‘Think about it, Tackwood, 
you're in here now and we can get you all the way to the 
pen, if we want to.’ 

"I didn't think about it much though, I stayed loaded 
for three days. They never even hothered to search me. 

“Three days later they let me out—that's when they 
popped me. What they were trying to do was clean up. 
They wanted me to say I stole some papers to sell to Dug- 
gan, Katz, Freed, a whole list of people—get it, conspiring 
to buy stolen documents. Not the San Diego papers, but a 
list of police officers they were going to supposedly mur- 
der. There was this black dude they wanted to get too—a 
46 
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" "Well, you better not breathe.” He turns to me and 
asks, “Is that the one? 
“| say, "Yeah,' but I don't know, T ain't never seen the 
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A week went by. He and Gwen were laying low. They 
were staying with trusted friends, were wound up tight 






Tackwood never called. Duggan had half-expected, 
_half-feared this would happen when he left him at the 


market, 
searched all the old haunts Tackwood freguent- 


Duggan 
ed: the Jack-in-the-Box, the fifty cent movie theatre 
- downtown, a black go-go bar on the South side. Nothing 


wood had not shown up at all as well as the longest period 
time in which he had not made contact with Duggan or 


vo» The most logical explanation was that the C.C.S. 
must have done it," be thought. "How 
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Reporters from the Washington Post, Newsweek and 
the Los Angeles Times were invited to a meeting at Dug- 
gan and Katz' Venice 

Leroy Aarons, of the Post arrived first. He didn't fit the 
stereotype of establishment press reporters, The faded 
denims he wore and his graying goatee placed him closer 
to the cultural revolution of this generation. He 
down on one of the large, spongy pillows that substituted 
for chairs and mixed easily into the idle conversation, 

Jerry Cohen from the Times looked more his part, car- 
rying a briefcase filled with notes and a tape recorder, he 
was in sharp contrast to the Bohemian setting. He found it 
difficult to relax and constantly fidgeted, flapping his 
cupied hands in nervous spasms. He was 
geo dendo 5 pipe SIA Na WA KOSA SA 
He sat uncomfortably on a bar stool that was too high for 
his short legs. Sensing his awkwardness, the others en- 
gaged him in small talk, stalling for time. 

Karl Fleming from Newsweek limped in late, his 
sprained foot in a cast. A liberal Southerner, who had 
been in the South during the civil rights movement of the 
Sixties; he spoke with a Southern lilt and 
His articles on the L.A.P.D. had won him 
its chief, Ed Davis. 

C.R.LC. members had prepared the 


story, but the 
and motives of the young revolutionaries. An agreement 
was reached between the reporters and C.R.LC. that they 
several weeks to investigate the story before 
C.R.LC. would break it to other media. 
news units mobilized their resources with 
efficiency. C,R.LC, had thought by calling one 
national news magazine and a major newspaper from each 


Carlos Marcellos’ number two man, and that Tackwood 
- had returned from there to California under suspicious cir- 


«cumstances. Another report indicated that he had indeed 


worked in the D'Army Bailey and Ira Simmons' Berkeley 


scripts of men in prison and on death row revealed that it 
was Tackwood's testimony that had convicted them, And 
grandmother finally was tracked down, and she con- 
he worked for the police. Most significant was 
that information concerning Angela Davis, the Panthers, 
brothers, and Ruchell McGee was being con- 
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in a little trouble and there 
talk to you, but don' worry. 
right. Understand?’ I understood 

"It was too late to deny anything. 
my ass was to go along with them—for awhile. 
was this: Brown would say, 'Mr. Tackwood, did 
make amy tapes with Robert Duggan and Marilyn 
would say “No.” He'd say, "Is it true that you told t 
that C.C.S. blam de blam blam? And I'd say, “No. 
and over for each part of the statement. Just like 
of play. So they march me into this room filled with 
ple I don't know. And they hold up the paper, 
section by section. And every section they say: 
Tackwood, is anything in this statement true? 
right on cue, ‘No, it is not.” And it goes on and on. 
then they ask, ‘Do you know Robert Duggan and Marilyn 
Katz?’ I say, "Yes." So then they say, ‘Do you know what 
these people are involved in? And like clockwork 1 say, 
"Ycah, buying information so they can carry out their plan 
to kill police. They are a part of a conspiracy to do this 
around the country,” " 

"Then they call the police photographer and he takes all 
sorts of pictures. Like with me pointing to the statement 
and shaking my head no. See my point? And one with us 
(Brown and me) with our arms around each other, you 
know to show I'm alive and we're all real friendly like .. . 
see my point?" 
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Tackwood was back. He had survived again, His per- 
formance at the District Attorney's office was a complete 
fabrication, under C.C.S. direction for sure, but a com- 


mand performance nonetheless. The entire charade was 


put on for the exclusive benefit of one reporter, Jerry Co- 
hen of the Los Angeles Times. Cohen had pressed for a 
reply to C.R.LC.s allegations from the District Attorney, 
so Tackwood's "confession" was quickly staged for Co- 
hen's benefit. 
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and walked with sort of a cock's strut. He kept a 
secretary who seemed never to have anything to do. 
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Tackwood was waiting for and Katz 

fier feodi teas de DAN ee ORE 

crossed sides. 

. “Hey man, they had me down there all 

things. They had me fire you, Dan, and what > 


he said turning to Duggan and Katz, “they want you guys 
for conspiracy to steal police documents. Pretty heavy, 


T" 

Duggan broke in with a note of incredulous naiveté, 
"And you signed it?" 

"Sure, man, what could T do," Tackwood responded in 
his plaintive way. 

Duggan just shrugged his shoulders and looked at Dan 
and Joan. As he muttered, "Jesus Christ," he 
course, what else could he do other than what he al- 
ways done. 

"This D.A.” Tackwood went on as though everything 
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the double agent, C.C.S. or 
he 


: C.R.ILC.? 
a free agent, estimating his options, 
his whole hand at once, but, still, 
C. 
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press lists and two press conferences: 
; the other if he came in from the cold 
featured at the D.A.'s press conference. 

The press conference was held as scheduled on Novem- 
S PM a n MM, TE 
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the s 
Angeles Times, the Left, black and underground press, ra- 
dio, and television. Tackwood even made a short newsreel 
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all in the yard, you know, laying on the grass on the foot- 
ball field. It must have been the whole school. They were you know. Like cats we had lived with and played with 
going to break the school up into four different gym class- when we were , went to grammar school, junior 
es. So we were smoking and these four cats says "Put school with. By the time we got to high 
them cigarettes out!" you know. And about 10 minutes it was a different thing, you know. It was a vicious 
later, when the police came and dragged the cats off the circle then, I think. 
field, they had footprints all over their white uniforms. It I used to always feel—what was so wrong with Tommy 
was a typical shot, | mean, you know, and we never had and them? They all right people. Like this was when I 
no more gym class. We never had a gym class think I first got the prejudice thing going. And like as 
We used to go to tbe football game, not to watch the more blacks moved into the neighborhood you know, even 
football game, but to jump on anybody, you know. It was tbe blacks would say "Hey, there go them dirty Jews. They 
like we didn't go to the Rams or Redskins. We used to go Christ." So, I thought —wow, you guys hung Christ? 
to the college games. And if U.C.L.A. lost, U.S.C. lost at ios where you coming from? Why you do that? 
the Coliseum or something, if they lost we'd jump on the  ,,, J ain't going to with you cats no more, you hung 
visiting teams, We just wanted to fight somebody I guess, Christ. And after a little while, I was jumping on 'em too. 
We just—the violence in us I guess. We'd go to school, "They the ones that did Christ up" and 
All arrows pointed finally to the yawning streets and the we'd jump on 'em. And what was so amazing was s few 
available society of gangs. He wax a lone figure, now, fros 上 years later, we was running the streets, you know. And we 
zen in relief against a grainy process-shot of streets. Bee — used to couldn't cross Figueroa because the white boys run 
tween nothing and the gangs he chose the gangs. $ us home. They's couldn't cross Figueroa either 'cause we'd 
It goes back a long way. We used to all hang together. — run them home. And like we got in a fight one night and 
I think it was more for security than anything. You know, some cats was yelling "kill them Niggers—kill them nig- 
like, we lived in a spread-out area and with so many white gers” and—you know, I looked up and it was Tommy 
boys in between the area, they used to just jump on us if The same Jew they used to holler at, “Hey Kike”... TI 
they would catch one of us at a time. And at the time I'm never forget that, you know, yeah. All right, I'm a nigger 
going to tell you, there was no prejudice thing in us. We now, huh? 


were more interested in fighting the brothers across the 
track. We didn't want to fight them white boys. We want- 
ed to fight them brothers across the track. They was 


After 
white boys kept forcing the fight on us. One brother would few other books 
get jumped on "hey, the white boys did it across the — of Hitler, really. What was 
tracks" and we'd start banding together as a group and . fantasized about 
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that's how I think gangs started. "Cause we were more in- it—I was digging organizations. And I said, one day I'm 
terested in, like, it was a neighbor thing. gonna get me an organization together ... E 
From the neighborhood to Watts just little groups were Actually I didn't study Hitler as much as I did Heinrich 
fighting one another. | think they forced us into a little Himmler. And see, Hitler himself wasn't a great power. He 
group. ‘Cause we didn't actually hate ‘em at first, ‘cause had a great voice and he was a hell of a speaker but the 
we lived with them so long, you know. And they just got power of the Nazi party was really Heinrich Himmler and 
us when we were about sixteen years old. Couldn't even the S.S. He had files on everybody. Everybody has some- 
have a white paper boy in the neighborhood. More every- thing to hide. 
thing started, more vicious, more killings. Let me tell you I don't know, I just had an ambition that I could be 
what was so amazing, like we grow up with all these cats, something heavy—something heavy. And I've always had 
68 the thing where I could lead people. No 


matter what 
69 
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by ROBERT NIEMANN with DONALD FREED 
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PART III 





going over to training division to train a special squad of 
5 mmended me to Intelligence, 
who was just starting up at the time in political activities 


was contacted by (Sgt) Larry Brown 
that was an opening for me in the C.C.S., 
if 1 would talk to them they'd give me $100, just to 
at 


IH 
i 


Met (Sgi) Dan Mahoney and (Lt.) Robert Keel, 
the time they stated they were an organization for 
purpose of creating a conspiracy against militants 
people in militant-type organizations. 

will tell you something about the staff of C.C.S. Lt. 
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out of calling militants up in the middle of the night 
pretending he's from a right-wing or- 


them, 
stated | would work for them. My first assignment 
C.C.S. was as liaison between C.C.S. and Ron 





| 
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not 

actions of individuals, but by the or- 
ganized force of the State, the police being merely the in- 
po- 

the 


agains 
in direction the movement for black liberation 
took in the middle Sixties. Before that time, the movement 


sentially, one of assimilation into the mainstream of mid- 


of the institutions which had been oppressing 
only the police and the various other organs of govern- 
ment, but also the economic institutions, the corporations 
and businesses which are the real source of power in our 


society. 

This demand for "community control" of the institu- 
tions within the black community, which represented a 
militant advance over the integrationist demands of the 
earlier civil rights movement, was to lead to the develop- 
ment of a movement which would eventually demand an 
end to the capitalist system itself which was seen by the 
radicals as responsible for the exploitation of the majority 
of the people of all communities. 

With this new consciousness also came the determina- 
tion that blacks would no longer submit passively to the 
daily harassment, intimidation, and brutalization they suf- 
fered at the hands of the organ of oppression closest to 
their daily lives: the police. They would defend them- 
selves. 


There are witnesses of violence: 
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larly reluctant to use violence in the general community. 
For instance, I remember being at the scene of a family 
dispute on-Central Avenue one night where there were a 
lot of police around quieting it down, and a crowd started 
to gather and they were immediately ordered to move on 
and to get away from there. And one man had the temer- 
ity to say to a Sergeant, ‘Hey, I'm not doing anything, this 
is a public street and I'm just standing here.’ And I 
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about four Officers pounded on the man for 
minutes and he was subsequently booked for 
with an-investigstion and assaulting a Police 
kind of thing is very common." 
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the police, their constitutional rights were protected. How- 
ever, in the carrying of arms, the Panthers always saw to 
it that gun laws were scrupulously obeyed. 

As the Party attracted support, it began to expand its 
activities to include other programs to satisfy needs which 
were not being met under the existing capitalist system. 
Free Breakfasts for Children, Free Medical Clinics and 
Liberation Schools were intended to give people an alter- 
native vision as to how problems could be solved on the 
basis of need rather than for private profit. Although these 
programs could not ultimately solve the problems faced by 
people under the existing system, the Panthers' aim was to 
build a base for revolution. 

The Party became a national organization and contin- 
ued to grow; demagogic attacks from politicians, from the 


Panthers for their alleged violence, the police throughout 
the nation initiated a wave of actual violence against the 
Panthers, the vehemence of which has not been seen in 
this country since the police attacks on labor at the tum 
of the century. Here is a partial list of the incidents—ex- 


cluding the famous shootings of Huey P. Newton and - 


Fred Hampton—of police violence against the Panthers 


covering the years 1968 and 1969 alone. The sad inven« | 


tory is from Donald Freed's Agony in New Haven: 
96 
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A Bobby Hutton is shot and 

killed by police after surrendering in 

an alleged "shoot-out." 

Denver Police arrest seven juveniles 

as "delinquent" and three Panthers as 

"contributing" Panthers are all re- 

leased for lack of any testimony 

against them. 

Denver Police arrest one Panther and 
another for alleged sniping. No 


Colorado chairman of the Black 
Panther Party is arrested for arson. 
No evidence is offered for the charge 
and it is finally dismissed. 

Eight Panthers are arrested on charges 
of shooting at police. Charges are 
dropped against seven. One is charged 
with the robbery of a service station in 
San Francisco. 

Panther Headquarters in Jersey City is 


firebombed by "two white men wear- 
97 
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April 2 
April 28 
May 1 
June 3 
June 4 
June 5 
June 5 
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the same thing as I am, from way back. T'll tell you, Mel- 
vin Cotton, before he was anything (little old half-wit), he 
had a coke habit, freak, and he fucked around there with 
those little girls, and somebody gave him up. He started 
sales of narcotics for them. And so they hooked this thing 
up with C.C.S., and Cotton knew the same 
did, he was there first. And that's all. So they put 
in there, gave him carte blanche. Cotton was wor 
Intelligence. Actually, C.C.S. didn't get hold of Cotton 
til two months before the big blowout over there. 
Panthers had a stash of guns in Compton which they 
moving down to L.A, Before that they had a big 
see where I'm coming from? Cotton helped 
idea: "Let's shoot ‘em out, baby! 

Now, every big Panther was supposed to be 
cluding 'G' [Elmer Pratt known as 'Geronimo']. N 
what they were going to do— Kill ‘em all, kill as many ax 
we can and the rest of them dead anyway.’ But it didn't 
work like that. lt took them just a little longer than they 
thought it would. 


Just after 3 a.m. on December 8, 1969, a Los Angeles 
Police Department assault force started assembling outside 
the Black Panther Party headquarters. The members of 
the assault force were armed with AR-15 automatic rifles 
(the civilian equivalent of the M-16 used in Vietnam) and 
were wearing bullet-proof military-type flak vests. This 
was the all-white S.W.A.T. Squad (Special Weapons and 
Tactics). Police with sniper rifles were positioned in build- 
ings surrounding the headquarters, A tank-like National 
Guard, armored, personnel carrier was waiting nearby, in 
case it was needed. Forty police were to participate in the 
original assault on the building, and over a hundred more 
were to take up positions outside. It was 5:30 a.m. and 
the black community was still asleep. There were no press 
or media on the scene. There were to be no witnesses. 

The attack began when four officers smashed through 
102 
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_ ex-convict who was to play a critical role 
. moved into trial almost two years later. 
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I tell you, Cotton and 1 . . there was a long table. | was 
Sitting next to Cotton, and Cotton with a pair of scissors, 
and cardboard. We're at C.C.S. They got pictures, Cotton's 
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that inmate has no right to sue state 
over violation of his civil rights against 


—— wing. 
Soledad: U.S. Court of Appeals rules 
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victing all of them in one crowd. The police themselves 
knew so much about it, they knew the day. | saw them up 


there, I saw Mahoney and Bob Sherritt up there that 


a.m. on August 21, 1971, Stephen Mitchell 
white 29-year-old poverty lawyer from an 
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believe that George Jackson died the way they tell us be 
did." 
The murder of George Jackson occurred at 


turing evidence in the case of the December 4, 
raid which resulted in the killing of Fred 

Mark Clark. In the Chicago incident, it was only because 
the public had access to the scene of the shootout that the 
fraudulence of the official version was eventually exposed, 
In the case of the San Quentin incident, no impartial in- 
vestigator has been allowed to view the evidence or in- 
spect the Adjustment Center. A Marin County grand juror 
was even denied access to the prison to investigate the in- 
cident. Given the total control the State has over the 
prison system, it is doubtful that the full truth of what 
happened at San Quentin on that August 21 afternoon will 
ever be revealed. 


I got to C.C.S. around 1:00. Only person who was there 
was Bob Sherritt. He kad just walked in—we walked in 
together. So 1 said, 'Hey, Bob, they finally got old George 
Jackson, huh.' He said, 'Oh, man, we've known about that 
for months, that breakout thing. We broke their code 
a long time ago. We even knew the day it was going to 
happen.’ I got to thinking to myself, knowing them, they 
would have told CII., who would have told the prison 
people to be on the lookout for it, So therefore all that 
shit they found in George Jackson's cell couldn't have been 
there. He was set up, completely. 

On April 6, 1972, James Carr, Louis Tackwood^ 
brother-in-law and the former cellmate of George Jack- 
son, was murdered in San Jose. The Los Angeles Times 
headlined, THEFT OF ANGELA DAVIS FUNDS 
LINKED TO SLAYING IN SAN JOSE; the Herald Ex- 
aminer headlined, ANGELA LOVER'S PAL GUNNED 
DOWN. While the approach was different, the intention 
was the same, to link Angela Davis through guilt by as- 
sociation to another killing. 

The "San Quentin 6," indicted for the murder of prison 
guards in the alleged escape attempt of George Jackson, 


m— ——— Aa — 


been subject to continual brutality while awaiting 
Mul Eawia T. Caldwell, a former lawyer for Hugo Pinell 
ML). oo Me bora Om — 
attorney in tbe current proceedings, testified before 

a subcommittee of Congress: c 
"On September 6, 1971, Mr. Pinell was viciously at- 
tacked which resulted in lacerations some SIX si- 
T fle bed c fractured tooth on his leti dido, which we 
haya as evidence. Ho sustained either a fractured jaw. ora 
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any further involvement in court proceedings concerning 


In May, 1971, a fourth prison guard was killed at 
Soledad, and this time one of Rundle's inmate-patients was 
Charged with the killing. Rundle was asked to the 
suspect's psychiatric file. He refused, since this bea 
violation of the patient-psychiatrist relationship. Rundle 
was fired on the spot. 

However, firing of the doctor did not satisfy correc- 
tional officials, particularly as he continued his attacks on 


Rundle's office, was approached by several correctional of- 
ficials, who told him his parole would be held up if he did 
not cooperate in an attempt to frame Rundle for con- 
spiracy in the two most recent guard killings. 
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against a relatively moderate reformer such as 
hard to believe that even more extreme 
would be against genuinely radical forces 
Party, George Jackson and 
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the Quentin 6" continued to fight, liter- 

in courtroom and in the lockup for their basic 
constitutional] rights—such as an attorney of their choice. 
ttempts to frame Dr. Rundle had not been aborted, 
trial would also still be pending. It cannot be foretold 
many more acts in the drama are still to unfold. 
the characters, the play is &lready 


dead. George Jackson is dead. Ste- 
disappeared, and is presumed dead by 
. Now James Carr is dead. 

tragedies saw their prologue in the January, 
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and John Cluchette for that killing. But the 
unwinding: March, 1972, a jury found the sur- 
"Soledad 
killing of the 
Davis not guilty of 

shootout, although she had already spent six- 

in jail and several more months in trial. 
tragedy is that, had he not been killed, 
would probably now be free! 
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the Federal Bureau of Investigation on surveillance of po- 
litical organizations has caused a growing sense of alarm. 


committee that the F.B.I. compiled sex reports on senators 
and congressmen, and such celebrities as actors Marlon 
Brando and Harry Belafonte, athletes like Joe Namath, 
Muhummad Ali, and Joe Louis, and black leaders such as 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Rev. Ralph Abernathy, and 
Roy Innis. 

With the development of computer information stora 
and retrieval systems, electronic listening devices, 
government informers, and the plan to assign social secur- 
ity numbers and finger printing at birth, we are faced 
with the prospect of the entire fabric of society infiltrated 
by government informers and agents who pry into the pri- 
vate lives of every citizen. 

Recently, the campaign to multiply the number of in- 
formers by both federal and local police agencies, has 
reached new levels, The F.B.I. circulated a poster in Bos- 
ton's Chinatown calling on Chinese nationals to inform on 
the "Reds" in the neighborhood. In translation the poster 
reads in part: 

* 


F.B.I. NOTICE: 


guaranteed by this country, but you are 
upon to shoulder the responsibility of protecting the 
heritage of liberty. 
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worker rebellion decided to organize legal trade uni 

due ver the ventret of eo alien toes eee 
the right to fight for higher wages and to maintain an 
ganization. Their main goal was to deepen the breach be- 
tween the workers and the revolutionary intellectuals by 
isaning ‘thet — 
ing the lot of the workers. 

Zubatov put a priest named Gapon in charge of the 
workers’ organization, and on January 9, 1905, under in- 


- city. See, I ran them out of the city when T 
became Chief. I ran the Black Panthers into Compton. I 


! gale is all over. 
know—they—but we knocked them off right and left 
, you know, how it was happen- 
ands-off demonstrations. But what 
T agi rra uit qon the 

very law abiding and very anti- 
Marxist and very supportive of the police and very re 
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Davis's comments, while candid, are not exactly accu- 

rate. The “satellite” he refers to was a man named Frank 
—— — — 
sury Department's Alcohol Tobacco, and Firearms 
(AFT) Division. Martinez was installed as Chairman of 


ly 
the history of Los Angeles that was able to organize and 
mobilize 50,000 poor people in Southern California's 
largest anti-war, march. 

Davis takes the credit for its destruction. If what he 





Camalismo and to the Citizens Research and Investigating : at 


Martinez: "All the instructions 1 had was to keep my 
cover as good as possible by any means as necessary," 

P: “Keep your cover—I understand that. But in 
tion to not getting found out, which is what you mean by 

your cover is it not?" 

M: "Right!" 

P: “Were you told to provoke incidents if you could?" 

M: “If I had to, yes." 

P: "If you had to to keep your cover?" 

M: "Right!" 

M: *... They told me, you know, that, . . the main ret- 
son they wanted me here was because they wanted me to 
get information and everything and so they wanted me to 
... in other words ... the purpose was to eliminate the 
++. all the organizations. So in order to cause confusion 
within the organization, to provoke incidents." 

P: "... Going back to the time before you met Ramos 
and Reyes [ATF agents]; in that period while vou were 
Chairman of the Moratorium Committee, while you were 
infitrating the Brown Berets, at that point were you under 
instructions to create incidents?" 

M: “Yeah, that's truc." 

P: "Who gave you those instructions?" 

M: "Tito Garcia ( ATF agent in charge of Martinez)." 

P: "In response to those instructions, what things did 
you do to provoke incidents?" 

... (some discussion as to how much detail is neces- 


sary) 

"M: “Ah... like... like... ah... make people unsat- 
isfied with things . . . of any sort.” 

P: “You mean things within the organization?" 

M: "Right!" 

. +» (Discussion of an incident created by Martinez with 
a policeman) 

P: “This deal with the rifle on November 14th . .. actu- 
ally it was a shotgun?" 

M: "Yes, the 14th . . . three-shell." 

. + » (Discussion on how many shells the shotgun held) 

M: "I had pressure ... 1 was being pressured, and how 
come | wasn't giving them information, and how come 
there were no busts, you know?" 
138 
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the same. 

In March, 1972, an even more classic case of police 
trapment was made public by another radical religious 
anti-war group in Camden, New Jersey. Twenty-eight per- 
sons were arrested by the F.B.I. on information from a paid 
informant, Robert Hardy. Hardy admitted he received 
$60.00 a day for supplying the F.B.I. with information on 
plans to raid the Camden Draft Board. However, he 
stated in an affidavit dated February 28, 1972, that he had 
been misled by the F.B.L, and that he had acted as a pro- 
vocateur in the case. After being told by the F.B.L that his 
friends would not be prosecuted nor would they go to jail, 
Hardy worked out a plan to lead his friends into the trap 
set by the F.B.I. He had been led to believe that his com- 
panions would be arrested just before the attack on the 
draft board, but was told later that, "Someone at the 
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He said, "Tt's difficult for me to determine whether they 
had completely given up the action when I joined them. I 
was new, and I brought with me practical experience with 
mechanical things and a kind of leadership and spirit I 
bring to any project I join. Certainly the ones who 
me were reinvigorated. And I know all of them 
demoralized and it was a great lift to have someone who 
could do things. I could see they minimized any pessimis- 
tic talk around me so as not to discourage me. However, 
Cookie Ridolfi did say she thought it was impossible to 
pull off, and Mel Madden said it should be forgotten ... 

=... In regard to guns or other weapons, they were 
wholly opposed to the use of any force or any action that 
chanced someone getting hurt. At one point I tested Keith 
Forsyth by offering him the use of my gun, and he flatly 
rejected it. 

"I had a leadership role from the first night 1 was in it. 
Many of them knew me and my abilities. It was difficult 
for me, because of my nature, not to assume leadership. 
After a short time, I was in command or at least equal to 
John Grady (we competed for leadership of the group), 
and this is a matter of record with the F.B.I. I told the 
F.B.I. many times that it couldn't have happened if I wasn't 
there. After a while, anytime a problem came up they 
would ask, "How would you do it, Bob?" Throughout, I 
actually wanted just to stop the action, but I think I be- 
came, unknowingly, a provocateur. 

"Besides the leadership role and the spiritual uplift, T 
provided indispensable physical and informational needs. 
It's really impossible to exaggerate how inept, undisci- 
plined, and generally unable to pull off this action they 
were. They wouldn't keep to schedules and they'd make 
simple matters complicated. | never doubted their moral 
conviction, sincerity and honesty. They are the finest 
group of Christian people I have ever been associated 
with. They are not even capable of hurting anyone. They 
were willing to give up everything they had for what they 
believed, and at no time did they show any un-Christian 
behavior. For me, it was the best cooperative effort I've 
experienced; it was a community of people bound together 
by love and dedication. 1 will never forget them. But as 
far as mechanical skills and abilities, they were totally 
inept. I would not hire any of them to work with me on a 
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emergency 
will arrest all known militants on the left and a police 
state will then exist within the American struc- 
ture and when the forty-eight hours is over, the President 
will have given over the powers to the police, who will not 
relinquish that power; in a sense, we will be under total 
police scrutiny. 
The super-agencies plan to cause a disruption, create a 
poc — Ini 
It seems inconceivable to most people that the Ameri- 





can government or any of its branches or its law enforce- 
ment would even consider plotting a crime so heinous as 
that which Louis Tackwood alleges members of various 
law enforcement bureaus had planned. 
this century of class conflict, of state vio- 
lence and of public reactions of both fear and rebellion, 
the agent plays an invidious and omnipresent role. What 
tes both—state and agent—is just beginning to be 
fully understood. The government and the provocateur are 
married historically. They must be separated to be studied, 
yet they can never truly be understood in isolation from 


Like the highest total in the Police Department dealing 
in political activities, in Southern California there are 
maybe 125 of them, individuals, working in this area. 
There might be 5,000 informers, but the only way the in- 
former can work (they got certain levels of informants), 
but say a person of “Cotton's” level, Jim Jarretts level, 


up one name. It's a syndrome like I explained to you, it's 
the chain thing they create .. . 


On the night of May 4, 1886, a peaceful gathering of 
several hundred workers protestin i 


was i 
men arrived, contrary to Mayor Carter Harrison's orders, 
and demanded the immediate 

Out 


of the nation, laying the foundation for unprecedented and 
massive police violations of civil rights. The captains of in- 
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to 
in The Haymarket Autobiographies, 


good now, What's supporting them is the white 
in the background. If you destroy the white liberal 
in the background, then you can eventually try to dest 
the black who's , or the white who's infilt 
You must get at the core of the thing first. They've been 
going slow, destroying the money. They've pinned the — 
Communist Party down to the level where it's nonexistent. 





cence. Yet despite the revelations of government 
investigators, who with secret dictaphones helped ex- 
pose the frame-up, and the confessions of proven per- 
juries of each of the major witnesses . . . 


The frame-up was an old and well-established tactic 
in the war between labor and capital in the United 
States. The easiest way for an employer to remove a 
bothersome strike leader was to have him arrested on 
another charge and heid for the duration of the 
strike, Such frame-ups numbered in the hundreds, a 
great many of which were subsequently exposed. 


This was "America's Dreyfus case," the official con- 
spiracy that became labor's cause célébre, triggered 
world-wide protest demonstrations, set the stage for 
the trials of Sacco and Vanzetti , ,, 


It is 1914 in San Francisco and it is "America's Dreyfus 
case" against Tom Mooney and Warren Billings, well- 
known, radical, labor organizers. 

War sentiment was mounting in financial quarters and 
among those citizens who believed war to be a i 
duty. A preparedness Parade was planned for July 22, 1914 
in San Francisco, The Left, most of labor, especially orga- 
nized and militant workers, opposed the war effort. The 
press, government agencies, police forces, and businessmen 
had been predicting that some sort of trouble would occur 
on Preparedness Day. Halfway through the parade, a 
tremendous explosion occurred. Ten people were killed 
and fifty were injured. Immediately, the District Attorney, 
Charles M. Fickert, started rounding up radicals. Tom 
Mooney, his wife, Rena, Billings, Edward Nolan and Is- 
rael Weinberg were charged with the crime. More than a 
year later, only Billings and Mooney remained in jail. 
They were found guilty by a jury of patriots and business- 
men. 

Mooney had been a campaigner for the Socialist Eu- 
gene Debs and was outspoken against the war. During one 
of the numerous investigations made by successive gover- 
nors of the state, one, in 1932, claimed that Mooney was 
capable of the crime because of his opposition to World 
144 






lent disturbance during the progress of the parade, 
and charge that disturbance to union labor we 
hereby caution union men and women and all friends 
of peace to be especially careful on Saturday and not 
to make any other protest than their silent participa- 
tion in the Preparedness Parade. 

Billings was sentenced to life in prison, Mooney to 
death. Because of labor's and the Left's gigantic campaign 
to save him, Mooncey's sentence was commuted to life im- 
prisonment. Both men were freed twenty-three years later 
when labor's man, Olson, was elected governor. Four pre- 
vious governors ignored the fact that every prosecution 
witness was shown to have lied and several had come 
forth to admit that they had committed perjury, that they 
were forced to do this by the now discredited District At- 
torney. Not only did the jury ask for a pardon, but so did 
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organizing he was responsible for and for his efforts to 
free Debs and Joe Hill. Mooney had failed to get a con- 
tract with UR just before Preparedness Day, but he bad 
caused them much anguish. 

Gentry, other authors on the subject, and Laborites be- 
lieved the bombing was a frame-up against Labor. "In this 
conflict single and double agents were common, triple 
agents were not unknown," said Gentry. "The union spy 
was hired on the theory that unions were criminal in char- 
acter,” remarked Louis Adamic in Dynamite. The spy 
would create violence if there were none, "for he kept his 


& 





Adamic. : 

In late November, Fremont Older, Editor of the San 
Francisco Daily Bulletin, heard a rumor. He published it 
in the Bulletin but he disguised its origins. It came from a 


torney. 

Shortly after midnight on election eve, a bomb exploded 
Outside the cast wing of the Governor's mansion in 
Sacramento. Although this part of the gubernatorial man- 
sion was unoccupied, the blast demolished a brick wall 
and wrecked several rooms. Headlines screamed from the 
morning editions: GOVERNOR STEPHENS HOME DY- 
NAMITED; EXECUTIVE AND WIFE ESCAPE 
UNHURT; GOVERNOR'S LIFE ATTEMPTED. 

Thomas McGowan, a former Federal detective assigned 
to investigate the bombing, charged that he had found evi- 
dence, some weeks later, linking Fickert's office with the 
explosion, but the evidence was suppressed. 

Many years later, the Colfax California Record, a con- 
servative newspaper, wrote straight from the shoulder 
about the Mooney-Billings affair: 


you. The reason that Mooney and Billings are 
prison is because a majority of the people of 
State of California want them there a 

Court and the Governor dare not disobey tha 
ity. It is quite beside the point whether or not they 
are guilty of the particular crime of which they were 
charged and convicted. The question is: are Mooney 
and Billings the sort of ple we want to run at 
large? We have decided this, in the negative and we 
have them locked up. We intend to keep them there, 
despite all fulminations from Greenwich Village. 
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The Panthers are backed by people on the Communistic 
level. It keeps the public apathy going, ít keeps the overall 
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marched through the streets and rounded 
up in a matter of hours. No one was safe voicing a con- 
troversial opinion for months to come. Hundreds were de- 


The Red Scare had been building since before World 
War I, as labor organizers and Wobblies were persecuted 
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having files on 200,000 radicals, 
left of center organization was heavily 

reau of Interior (forerunner of the F.B.I.) 
suggests provocation. 

On May Day, Labor riots broke out in 
York, and Cleveland. Police and “law and order" citizens 
beat up marching workers and their allies. 

On June 2nd, a powerful blast shook the nation's capi- 
tol Franklin Delano Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, almost stumbled over a mangled torso. 

Two Anarchists were taken quickly into custody but no 
formal charges were ever filed. One was the 
other, Andrea Salsedo, was held incommunicado by the 
B.L and was allegedly tortured by Federal agents attempt- 
ing to extract a confession. Salsedo "fell" from the four- 


teenth floor of the building, according to government 
agents. 


a fish peddler, prepared a protest meeting in Brockton, 
Massachusetts. The next day, the pair was arrested on 
capital charges. It was the beginning of a losing seven-year 
struggle for their lives. At the end, they died at the hands 
of the State but they were not to be forgotten in what 


has been called America's most important political-legal 


struggle. 

Shortly after Sacco and Vanzetti's arrest, more bombs 
exploded, the level of public hysteria rose, and the impend- 
ing general strike was vilified by the press. The headlines 
of the Eastern press shricked: REIGN OF TERROR 
PLANNED; STOLEN EXPLOSIVES TO BE USED; 
PLANS FOR WIDESPREAD VIOLENCE AND MUR- 


po- 
lice were on guard in New York City along with hundreds 
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thousands who were soon to be brought in. 
l of the federal "Red Raids" took place on 
_ November 7, 1919. It was the second anniversary of the 
\ Revolution. In simultaneous raids in eighteen cit- 
dissenters of all sorts were arrested and beaten. 
deported as "undesirable aliens." Many of the 
American Legionnaire vigilantes working for 
Everest, from a jail in Centralia, Wash- 
him to death. He was castrated, hung 
and released each time just before death. He 
stompings and bullets. They returned 
to the jail for the other Wobblies 
official report of Everest's death was 


Historian Robert D. Warth wrote about the wide use of 
during this period in a 1949 article in 
the South Atlantic Quarterly. 


Agent-provocateurs seem to have been used by the 
Department of Justice; in one notable case the judge 
remarked in a federal court that the government 
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During this period, the justification for the governmen- 
tal terror was the threat of immediate revolution 
(a charge that can be heard bounding off the walls of 
many courtrooms and halis today. It was then, 


} l legislative 

.. As now, a totally unfounded claim). It was a smoke-screen 
—. for maintaining the status quo, the Police-State way. 
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The New York Times editorialized on January 5, 1920, 


about the real reasons for the raids: 
Some of them (radicals) are making mischief, or 
trying to make it, in certain American Labor organi- 
zations. One of their principles and hopes is agitation 


among the Negroes, as victims of 
“economic " and material for proletarian 
Propaganda. 


Deportation, jailings, beatings, killings, torture have 
long been used as means of expunging troublesome dis- 
sent. Frightened leaders of a challenged system always 
resort to these tactics because they are unwilling to con- 
front their systematic problems. Problems whose causes 
and symptoms are ageressive wars, racism, poverty, 
alienation. The demands for democratic control of produc- 
tion and politics are all deflected and rationalized as a 
conspiracy by “outside agitators” to wreck the country. 


Wholesale arrests and deportations of radicals and “un- 
desirable” aliens occurred again after the Second World 
War, in the "McCarthy period." 

Joseph McCarthy, the Republican Senator from Wis- 
consin, was the front man for the government's "handling" 
of dissenters. McCarthy was used just as Palmer was used 
three decades before. 

The United States economy, though expanding through- 
out the world, was plagued by domestic labor strife. He- 
gemony over the world's political and economic resources 
created dissent at home. The Cold War suited the Ameri- 
can military-industrial complex. It diverted attention from 
American economic troubles and foreign adventures. 
Scapegoats were needed to give the Cold War some credi- 
bility and visibility st home. 

Hundreds of European-born and first generation citizens 
were arrested for deportation in a new scare. "Foreign- 
ers," "Mexicans," "Communists," "foreign agents," became 
the enemy. McCarthy's witch hunts were as effective as 
Palmer's in quelling the Radical and Labor Movements. 

Secrecy and anti-Communism opened doors for an all- 
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Internal Security Act, the Immi- 

gration and Nationality Act, the Voorhis and McCarran 
ism in the first 


All right, say they bust three brothers or three anyone 
and place them in the cell with me. We're there for three 
days so we get to rapping, then one day | reach in my shoe 
and pull out three joints and we smoke ‘em. We start rap- 
ping some more and I say, “Do you know that dirty such 
and such? That dirty bastard is a pig, man. I know he's a 
pig because he busted me!" "Oh, yeah" they say. Then I 
tell them all 1 know about the cat, and 1 know everything 
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because their "information" came from a 
brother in the jail they were smoking weed with and 


to 
police. Now, you see, you have planted the seeds of 
hi 


PET 


trust, Then you start planting a little more. 
You start busting people all around " 
they are going to kill him so you just sit and watch. 
it happens, you just pick up the two or three men 
killed him. Now you got rid of one 
three who killed him. You get rid of four brothers at 
time plus a public outcry is raised, "Get those crazy 
ple off the streets!" 
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A Thai-American traveling salesman and ex-rodeo 
rider, an idealistic Seattle youth "concerned about bomb- 


cipitating an incident which resulted in several arrests and 
the indictment of a whole college (Hobart, in Geneva, 
New York). 

Tommy Tongyai gave students in the colleges he visited 
many cover stories. Perhaps the most bizarre was 
story he told some that be was a "Third World Person," a 
member of the Thai Royal Family, awaiting the right mo- 
ment to return to Thailand to overthrow the corrupt gov- 
ernment. All his cover stories were distractions from 
persistent urging of violent means of revolution. Some 
those who knew him felt that the violence was in turn 
cover for his ideological ignorance. 

In a long piece in Esquire magazine, Ron Rosenbaum 
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with his success and the way things were 
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A college official whom Tommy approached to 
press credential, wrote in a confidential 
lawless behavior. Even more disturbing is the grand jury's 
suppression of the role of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
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Tommy had told him that the struggle to can 
w 
re 
sooner 
his 
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i raid 
car 
who waved his gun at them Nine student and 


into this discussion of 

really even looked like he couldn't contro! himself . 
R.O.T.C. from college campuses 
demonstrations and sit-ins aimed, 


Number one, this ts why they couldn't get Cleaver. Again, 
number one; the nice pad, they build his ego up. Number 
two; the constant money. See my point? A nigger who 
never had nothing all of a sudden got everything he wants. 

First here's a man ain't never had nothing. Wanted for 

petty burglary, he gets a nice pad, fabulous clothes and a 
lot of money. That's the two things. And the third thing; 
an influential, rich, white girl. What every black man 
wants. 
It's a thing where, over a period of time the white radi- 
cal didn't intend thís to happen, but he never counted on 
the black man being greedy like he is. Like if I'm giving 
you money, you gotta take no money from nobody else. 
So he figured the money would go back out to buy guns. 
You see, if you build a black's security, insecurity up on 
the security level, then you got him forever. You own him 
then, as long as he's got that money coming in. That's why 
so many blacks are in the penitentiary for petty thievery. 

... First of all the police do not care actually, about 
the soldier in the street, the so-called Panther, the so- 
called black activist, the S.D.S. They don't care about the 
soldier. Those are people who are easily accessible; at amy 
time they can grab them. But these people need bail 
money, top lawyers, people who supply the money for 
guns, ammunition, literature, housing, transportation, 
These people are dangerous to them because you can de- 
stroy a thousand soldiers, but as long as you've got some- 
body backing them, a thousand more can take their place. 
So what they need to do is destroy the financial back of it, 
to break the back of the soldier. 

Now, for the Friends of the Panthers, all they did was 
bust Freed and Sutherland. Just two of them, but those 
two brought about an atmosphere of the Big Brother 
thing. Everybody's being watched, everybody's phone is 
being tapped, which is bullshit. But they have placed the 
idea in front, and every now and then they tap a phone, 
and let it be known it's tapped. First of all, our technology 
in this day and age is at such a point that when phones 
are tapped, no one knows about it, And the only reason 
they let you know there's a tap on your phone is because 
they want to create a situation. Like when I went to one 
woman's house, and we were talking, and she was so 
paranoid we had to go outside in the backyard to talk, 
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No clever, forked-tongue beguiler of the Left, “Jarrett 
talked freely about atrocities he had committed in Viet- 


nam and of his current life as a cat burglar and gun run- 
ner." But he "ran tight, effective self-defense and first aid 
classes." classes had been initiated after several mem- 


the group had been beaten and a young woman 

raped by Right-wingers. 
He, like Tommy the Traveler, complained of the Left's 
predilection for reading and nonviolence, "while he had 
to bave a revolution, no matter which side he fought on." 


"T've always keenly felt my citizenship responsibilities, 
I served two voluntary tours of duty in Vietnam and 
twice extended my active duty commitment to do so. 


of a Federal fugitive. I then talked with F.B.I. agent 
Louis Harris about capturing bombers and my mili- 
tary background in classified communications ... I 
refused his $750 a month plus expenses salary offer 
and all subsequent F.B.L offers of money. 1 worked 
for the F.B.L simply because I felt I could be effec- 
tive in capturing bombers. I found out the F,B.I, con- 
v i operations—so I'm going after 


tive crime stopping agency. 

Sannes reported that his first assignment was to infil- 
trate the defense set-up around the Seattle 7 anti-war com- 
spiracy trial and tọ plan and urge disruptive courtroom 


Sannes said be worked with explosives expert Jeffrey 
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involved in the bombing would have to die in a booby- 
trapped explosion. 
"None of these individuals had any know of ex- 





F.B.I. said, ‘Listen, we want you to work for us, too!" and 
they offered to pay me. But see, it wasn't the money so 
much; it was the fact that if I didn't do it with them 


he burned a University building, Dressler Hall, and on an- 
Other occasion, set fire to a private residence near the 
campus as a diversionary tactic to draw police. 

In the area of urging others to violence, students report 
that at meetings of the Student-Faculty Coalition he told 
those present that guns were needed in their struggle, and 
that he could provide them. “Guns, man, that's the an- 
swer." 

Martin Sostre was a black revolutionary hero in the 
boiling Buffalo, New York, ghetto of 1967. 

Arto Williams was a black junkie and ex-con sitting in a 
cell awaiting trial. That summer he was visited in his cell 
by a Detective-Sergeant named Alvin Gristmacher: 

“He explained to me what he wanted . . . to bust Mar- 
tin Sostre ... and that if 1 would cooperate | would be 
immediately released. I just had to set up Martin Sostre, 
get him busted on a drug charge, possession and sale. 

*. , . 1 had to report to Gristmacher after | was let out. 
He gave me twenty dollars ... I took the twenty dollars 
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stayed outside. I handed Martin Sostre some money and 
asked him to hold on to it for me, but Sostre didn't know 
where I got it. After I did that, 1 utside the book- 
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The police say they are disgruntled 
operation from the F.B.I in finding those responsible for 
the two and one-half years of violence against anti-war ac- 
tivists. Howard Berry Godfrey, F.B.I. informer and agent- 


cording to Inspector Sgobba. 

At preliminary hearings of the nine arrested for the two 
acts of violence, the F.B.L and the District Attorney's chief 
witness, Godfrey, testified that he and Hoover had been 
surveilling Bohmer's home for the SAO, as was their cus- 
tom, when Hoover took a 9-millimeter pistol from under 
the seat and fired two shots into the residence. 

Godfrey said he didn't know that Hoover was going to 
shoot and as his SAO superior he ordered him to stop. 
Hoover left the gun in Godfrey's car and the informer 
turned it over to his F.B.I. contact, Steve Christianson. 

Christianson, said to be sympathetic to the Secret 
Army, hid the gun under his couch for six months until 
the District Attorney's office learned of its existence by 
talking to Godfrey after a theater bombing. The agent has 
since left the F.B.I. and cannot be found for comment but 
the F.B.I. office denies knowing anything about the gun 
previous to the bombing. 

Godfrey has admitted to being a captain and com- 
mander of the local SAO and second in command of the 
California state section. Other Rightists contend that 
Godfrey was a co-founder of it after the Minutemen were 
"destroyed by Communists in the Justice Department." 
Godfrey said he had supplied information almost daily for 
five years through three F.B.L contacts: Christianson, Earl 
Peterson and Jordon Naylor. 

Godfrey got started in the F.B.I. like so many informers 
after he was arrested for a crime. He was charged with 
possession of illegal explosives in 1967. He had been sym- 
pathetic to reactionary groups already when asked to in- 
form for the F.B.I. Charges against him were then dropped 
and he became an employee of the Fire Department. The 
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department denied it knew about his F.B.L and SAO 


Society member who set up 
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.B.l His goals merge with the SAO's and with the 
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repressor. 
This supposition achieves more credence in conversa- 


PD. 
Harry Steward, U.S. Attorney Genera! who figured in 
the case of C. Arnholt Smith and the GOP-ITT scandal, 
said he couldn't comment on the case or on the reasons 
why no one was prosecuted over the two and one-half 
of violence against radicals because of the trials. But 
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The cooperative, amiable "Red Squad Chief” told C.R.LC. 
that "We really want to crack this thing. We're accused of 
persecuting the Left and not the Right. We've put a lot of 
work into this thing since January and we want to arrest 
the guilty persons,” 

He said that it was quite possible that SAO was guilty 
of the numerous acts of violence the Left but that 
they had no proof. He blamed Godfrey and the F.B.I. for 
withholding information critical to solve the crimes. 

"If we could get evidence we'd charge people. If 
Godfrey did anything we'd charge him too," Sgobba mid. 
He told the press to watch the "interesting trial" to deter- 
mine the role of the F.B.I in provoking the violence. 


New Orleans District Attorney Jim Garrison brought 
forth evidence of a conspiracy to assassinate John F. Ken- 
nedy. The man he named as a co-conspirator, Clay Shaw, 


cial hoax; there was a conspiracy. 

Predictably, the media was interested in only the first 
reaction. Then Garrison disappeared from the front page. 
Several years later, headlines announced that Jim Garrison 
had been indicted by the U.S. Justice Department for tak- 
ing bribes from pin-ball machine operators. The key wit- 
ness was a former employee of Garrison's named Pershing 
Gervais. Mr. Gervais surfaced suddenly in Canada with a 
sensational story, but America’s leading media would not 


provocateur, at the highest level of government. 
Rosemary James is a well-known journalist in the New 
Orleans area, 


ROSEMARY JAMES: Throughout the interviews with 
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cause, man, this is my only life insurance, you see 
I'm coming from? 

I'm giving up only two names. There's "Martin," and 
there's. "White." Alright, now, "Martin" was the code 
name for my contact, and I'm gonna tell you he's CLA. 
all the way. Are you ready for this? He was in Dallas 
when they got Kennedy; he left out of there for the Carib- 
bean. And "Martin" is in on the cancellation of the elec- 
tion, some way, and in on the concentration camp thing. 
Do you see what I'm saying? 

Now the control, the man over "Martin" is "White." 1 
only heard a little about him but they say he's the money 
man, nobody's over him but the top dogs. "Martin" and 
"White," that's all l'm gonna give you now. This is my life 
insurance. 


offices located in the Watergate Hotel, Washington, D.C, 
(the home of John and Martha Mitchell). 

A million-dollar suit was placed against the Committee 
for the Re-clection of the President for compensatory and 
punitive damages to the Democratic headquarters. 

Charges in the suit may include unlawful interception of 
wire communications as well as unlawful possession of 
wire devices and burglary. 

The Associated Press reported, 


"The Committee for the Re-election of the President 
was worried that a hearing on a suit involved in the 
break-in and bugging attempt could cause incalcula- 
ble damage to President Nixon's campaign. 


The Committee asked a U.S. District Court to post- 
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The men, wearing evening clothes and rubber gloves, 
carried electronic devices so sophisticated that according 
to the New York Daily News they could have been used 
for "months" without detection. (These veteran clandes- 
tine operatives are the same men that sources close to the 
White House called "circus tramps" and "burglars.") Also 
in the team’s possession were “incendiary and bomb manu- 
facturing devices and implements," according to the Wash- 
ington police. They had previously planted a supersensi- 
tive listening device in a fire alarm box. The men had 
been in the Democratic Committee offices before and the 
listening devices were still working. In fact, as they broke 
and entered, another team of agents was dismantling a 
listening post in a motel across the street from the Water- 
gate complex. 

One thing was clear: this espionage mission 
was involved with far more than eavesdropping. As the in- 
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Supervisor for secret $10,000,000 campaign fund. 

Former F.B.L Special Agent. Received nine telephone 
calls from Miami "contract agents" before break-in. 

E. Howard Hunt ("Cut-Off"): Long-time, high-ranking 
office of the Central Intelligence Agency in clandestine op- 
erations and paramilitary areas. Far Right-wing activist. 

Served as consultant to the White House, on recommen- 
dation of Charles Colson. Received twenty-nine telephone 
calls from Miami agents including calls on day of crime, 
June 17, 1972. 

Hunt has two completely separate de- 

veloped and no picture of him could be found by the 
W press. 
James McCord, Jr. ("control"): With F.B.L and CLA. 
since 1948 as leading security officer. In charge of "run- 
ning" Right-wing Cuban and American field team in 1971 
and 1972. 

Assigned to top-secret Pentagon "special unit" in charge 
of domestic political control of "radicals" in time of emer- 
gency. 
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can trace Hunt as he contacts James McCord who, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, headed a Pentagon unit 
"that develops lists of radicals and draws up contingency 
plans for the censorship of the news media and the US. 
mail," McCord is employed by several GOP committees, 
his take bome salary is $1,209 a month. McCord had re- 
ceived some $3,000 extra for equipment purchased. The 
radios the team had when arrested were licensed exclu- 
sively to the Republican National Committee. 

Hunt also contacted his old subordinate from the 1961 
C.LA. Cuban adventure, Bernard Barker. Barker shares 
offices with Miguel R. Suarez a Cuban exile lawyer promi- 
nent in Republican politics in Florida, who the New York 
Times of June 19, 1972 connects to former Governor 
Claude Kirk of Florida. 
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forced the GOP convention switch to Miami, Cubans re- 
placed blacks, Chicanos and "Jesus Freaks" as provoc- 
ateurs, but the new teams would still be "run" 
Washington D.C. by "White" and "Martin," 
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Howard Hunt, Jr., who fled the scene when his 


Pigs together, heavily and secretly financed, connected to 
military 


taken over the Republican Party at the highest level? 

A thread connects the White House, the GOP National 
Committee, the Committee for the Re-clection of the 
President, the C.I.A., and a fanatic band of Cuban exile cut- 
throats. 

At one end is the President, rabidly determined to win 
re-election. His political Chief of Staff is John Mitchell 
who has allowed himself to believe (a) opposition to Mr. 
Nixon is stirred by subversive forces, and (b) these forces 
are strong enough to create a revolution. He said a year 
before the Watergate affair, "Never in our history has 
America been so threatened with revolutionary ele- 
ments," This creates an attitude of "anything goes" in at- 
tacking alleged subversives. 

The Cuban Exiles—At the other end is a band of Cu- 
ban exiles; some were killers and cutthroats for Batista, a 
few are ex-Castro guerrillas. All have a raging and fanatic 
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is incredible but not improbable. Particu- 
tied the Watergate gang and 


convention. But a Florida Federal 


war organizing. His psychiatric history and continual 
SURE to G0 vend by tanilignnce or IMS ead 

intelligence for informing 
provocation. 


When you look at Louis Tackwood, open your eyes 
wider and you will see the Glass House looming behind 
and over him. 

They have an overall plan. You see, like 1 say, most of 
them are sergeants from the start, most of them make 
money you wouldn't even believe, and their major pian, let 
me tell you, their major plan is that they want a full Po- 
lice State. I don't just mean California, but all over. They 
talk about it all the time. Total Police State, you see my 
point, And when they get to the top of the organization, 
they're saying that whenever it comes they're going to be 
No. 1 man, No. 2 man, and I'm going to tell you, they 
talk about making that big dough. See my point, Plus the 
prestige of being on the top... I'm saying people who are 
involved are now looking at the future. Wow, when we do 
get this police thing, phew, look out. They got a plan 
working right now where they're trying to figure out how 
they can get Nixon to declare martial law. 

^. it's in the planning stage right now, He would 
create martial law, and that would give an excuse to ar 
rest hundreds of people—hundreds and hundreds. See 
what I mean. And once they arrest all these people, I'm 
going to tell you, there'd be no stopping it, Even if tomor- 
row morning you say martial law wasn't in effect, you see 
my point, they'd still have been out there and they got 
control out there now. In other words, like 1 mean, this 
would be a Police State ever afterwards. 


MARILYN KATZ and ROBERT DUGGAN 
taped commentary by LOUIS TACKWOOD 
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was the type found in Kynette’s garage, was the identical 
type used in the Raymond bomb, and was the spool which 
a Bakersfield hardware store manager testified he sold to 
Kynette. It was too much for the public. Sending two men 
patsies for the crimes of a whole administra- 


CIVIC, the C.LO,, Labor Non-Partisan League and the 
radical Federation for Political Unity, sponsored the recall 
movement and supported Bowron. Bowron wss elected 
overwhelmingly in probably the only successful recall in- 


The first act of the new administration was to dump 
Chief of Police Davis, who was immediately picked up by 
Douglas Aircraft to head that company's police force. The 


to this day on 13th and Georgia, 


Georgia Street, right here, this is Georgia Street on 13th 
end Georgia. Let me ex, something to you for your 
own benefit, look over there at all those cars that Intelli- 
gence and C.C.S. have. They look like regular cars. See it 
looks like a regular parking lot where people park. But 
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they're all kinds, see my point, jeeps, Cadillacs, every- 


a secret but they plan to put all police intelli- 
divisions in this one building, even the F.B.I. is 
liaison man here. Intelligence is on the 
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supposed to be in use anymore, see my 
the public is concerned it's not even occu- 
be a regular police station, the Georgia 


Now they say that they got some funny little desk called 
the Bureau of Public Information, or something like that, 
but that's not what it really is, jus’ try and get some public 
information from them, you'll get your ass blown off. 

The Thirties scandal that shook Los Angeles was one of 
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of the city. Dilsworth, who was president 
board at the time, said that while Rizzo was Chief of 
Police he kept dossiers on thousands of citizens in Philadel- 


ranks of the Police Department as the Knapp Commission 
has exposed it to be in New York's police force; or it can 
be penny-ante payoffs for traffic tickets to individual offi- 
cers. In either case it is incidental to the life and function 


: i " ibl 
"corrupt" politicians out of office, it abolished the "Red 
Squad" but it did not touch the basic function of police in- 
telligence, nor the business interests that it served. It could 


values by which the society is ruled. 


They found out that the coalition wasn't happening in 
Santa Cruz, they found out that it was taking place in 
Berkeley. So they sent me up there to work on the elec- 
tion. With the good wishes of C.C.S. from down here and 
enough money to spread around. | found out who was 
going 10 work as campaign manager in the election so I 
went right along with it. I worked in the campaign, helped 
plan it, and everything. 

I met D'army Bailey and Ira Simmons. Those are the 
two who got elected as Councilmen, | met Ron Dellums, 
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This was significant because this was the 
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close cooperation with the F.B.L all suspected ith 


column and subversive activities which may be 


within the city’.” 


serious coordination on the 
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—Roving “professional gamblers" 


was to pet information on the Revolutionary Union and 
the Panthers and. everyone involved ín militant organiza- 
tions. | made contact with one of CII's contacts who 
was a Minuteman. He was supposed to sell some guns. 
C.II. coordinated the whole thing. That's Criminal Iden- 
tification and Investigation. They are undercover for the 
state. They have their own little technical squad, then L-A. 
has its own little technical squad, and Frisco has its, and 
so om. 

Since 1955 and the formation of the Law Enforcement 
Intelligence Unit, two major factors have spurred the 


the ghettoes 
ties. Millions of words were written in government-fi- 
nanced studies, analyzing the disturbances and making rec- 
ommendations for remedial action. While the studies 
spoke of the need to correct the social injustices that bad 
sparked the uprisings, they all recommended that the most 
immediate task of government was to create broad intelli- 
networks that could "predict" where and when 
was likely to erupt. 

Intelligence Department budgets, not the budgets of 
n eed UN CHA 5 

members of the "troubled" communities, but for new 
police operstives and researchers. 

During this period, advances in computer and data pro- 
cessing technology enabled police and Federal agencies to 
increase their coordination. In 1965, the F.B.L created the 
National Crime Information Center (N.C.LC.). The Cen- 
ter and system provides for the compilation, coordination 
and transmission of information on "suspects' " intelligence 
reports, etc. in a matter of seconds, Despite the technologi- 
cal sophistication of the system the data for the Center is 
still gathered by local Intelligence Departments as it ab 
ways has been. 

In Los Angeles, METRO does the job, 

In 1967, two years after the Watts uprisings, Metro was 
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specially-trained men. The activities of the Intelligence 
Division are described this way in Police Operational In- 
telligence, a well-known police text. "The In- 
telligence Division is responsible for gathering information 


or suspected endeavors constitute a potential hazard to so- 
ciety.” Perhaps the best example of is 

tential hazard to society" can be found in an article by 
Reuben Salazar which appeared in the Los Angeler Times 
April 2, 1970. 


Los Angeles police sergeant Robert J. 
formerly a "community relations" officer, has gone 
into the intelligence business and has testified before a 
U.S. Senate subcommittee about what he considers 
subversive and violent organizations. 


As a community relations officer from M 
to February 11, 1968, Sgt. Thoms worked 


understand the problems of people who do not relate to, 
much less participate in, the mainstream of American life. 

Thoms gai the confidence of leaders in the barrios 
and ghettoes who felt there was still hope for at least a 
working relationship between frustrated and di 


4 


arch 26, 1967 
with 


The next time the communities, which had known Sgt. 


Foundation, the League of United Citizens to Help Ad- 
dicts, the Episcopal Diocese of Los Angeles, the U.C.L.A. 
Industrial Relations Commission and the East Los Angeles 
Community Union. 
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Thoms's report should be read by all Americans con- 
cerned with the problem of the credibility gap. 

As the Skolnick Report to the National Commission on 
Causes and Prevention of Violence observed, "The emer- 
gence of the police as a self-conscious independent political 
power" is a creature of the last decade. William F. Turner, 
a former F.B.I. Special Agent, points out in his book 
Power on the Right, "Despite intramural bickering the po- 
lice establishment presents a unified front lobbying for 
more power and less outside control, Its principal objec- 
tives are to nullify Supreme Court decisions by legislation, 
legalize Big Brother devices in the interests of the ‘crime 
war,' obtain more repressive laws, perpetuate the punitive 
fheory and become a national thought police system." 

The irony of it is that it is all legal. The police have 
gained power every year from Congressional legislation. 
The Omnibus Crime Bill of 1968 made it a crime to cross 
& state line to participate in a demonstration where vio- 
lence may occur. The city of Washington D.C. has passed 


cam- 
paign organized against it by policemen in uniform. The 
large and influential policemen's associations (International 
Conference of Police Associations claims 125,000 mem- 


of the Los Angeles Police Department. This body acts as 
an unofficial clearing house for exchange of Red Squad in- 
formation between cities. These files kept in private 
are used for a variety of purposes. A resolution at 
the 1970 LC.P.A. convention after the shooting of 
two policemen in Chicago, indicates one probable use of 
such intelligence files. The resolution called for "all out re- 
taliation for these senseless killings even if it is in the 
of on-the-street justice." 

“Justice on the streets" is all too similar to the 
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police powers is woven in the legislatures amidst a clamor 
of anti-crime propaganda—crime in the streets, heroin, or- 
ganized crime, etc.—which plays upon the fears of a 


fleeting glimpse into the halls where we, the publi 
go. Domestic intelligence is a private fiefdom of 
Like the feudal estate it is hostile to the 
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certain number of men who already know what's 
then he'll call S11. here and they 
you've got the F.BI, C.C.S., SIL, 
, Federal, and Local. I'll tell you some- 
ont work with the counties, no way. 
jurisdiction is California, they're based in Los An- 

are by the city, and their jurisdiction is the 
. And there ain't nowhere they can't go. And Fil tell 
what, when the F.B.I. found out where—l got to 
you how far their jurisdiction is—when they found out 
where G. [Geronimo Prat, Panther leader] was hiding, 
they didn't bust him, they called here. And you know who 
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broad sector of the middle class. Behind the euphemisms usted him? . . . Not the F.B.I., but the C.C.S., and in 
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Texas! And brought him back. No extradition whatsoever, 
How fast did they get them back —* 

There was no extradition, you know G. wasn't going 

DONALD FREED 

back here. With all those charges, he would have fought it 
for years down there, they kidnapped him. Arrested down taped commentary by LOUIS TACKWOOD 
there and they kidnapped him. There ain't nowhere they 
can't go. C.C.S,, like they're Federally-sponsored. Like J. 
Edgar Hoover says, "they're my boys, they're my boys." 
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individual gives the person up. In other words, like if me 
end you were doing something, all they could suspect you 
in doing is the way I act and react .., 

In '65, I think it was, seven—through seven states, 
twenty-six different Police Departments got together on in- 
telligence work. And they designated C.11. of California 
as a central bureau that all intelligence would flow 
through. So I know there was a working agreement be- 
tween CII. and C.C.S. Now C.C.S, being the top political 
intelligence organization in California, would automati- 
cally work with the top California branch. CAI. is the 
state investigating arm. But the people who put the plan 
[coverage of the Marin County shootout] together, 
weren't the C.1.1.; it war C.C.S. Everybody up there who 
was involved in it was from Southern California. 


SAD is the Special Analysis Division of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness and its objectives are to compile 
a national list of persons to be watched and to develop a 
censorship program that could be put into effect during a 
"national emergency". Until June 17, 1972, the head of 
this group was Watergate agent James W, McCord, Jr! 

According to the National Censorship Plan—Section 1, 
Chapter 4—the plan would go into effect in the event of 
"(a) general war; (b) limited war or conflicts of the 
"brush fire' type, in which the United States forces are 
volved elsewhere in the world on land, sea, or in the air." 
The President, who claims tbe censorship power as part of 
his inherent powers in foreign affairs, can 
SAD plan by executive order. The President could impose 
censorship in the United States at any time the country 


Spiro Agnew suggested the press impose upon itself. Cen- 
sorship of mail and telecommunications could be manda- 
tory and automatic, but the ‘voluntary’ type of 
censorship of the press quickly becomes mandatory cen- 
sorship because the transmission of news by telephone, 
eet oe ee terras mandatory censor- 
P. 
218 


ers would be required to install the FM receivers in every 
bost, automobile, radio and television set, The system 
must be operated twenty-four hours per day to cover 100% 
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long-wave frequencies below the standard AM band, 
"It could turn on radios and television sets automatically 


proposes 

tion" System that would bold information about police 
and court records as well as individual health records in a 
common computerized file system. Stephen Green, writing 
about the "Wired Nation" in the Washington Post, states 
that, "Information from the common file would flow back 
and forth between Washington and every area of the 
country." 

According to the proposal, the “Wired Nation" System 
could solve many of the problems of the urban areas 
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I remember the date so well, now, and for a reason—to 
show you how much power C.C.S. had. The date was the 
had 


Bay Motel, Had the whole motel covered. And C.C.S. got 
permission from somebody to use the F.B.I. agents that 
were connected with them—they didn't want to use no 
people, see; they never had liked to 
use Northern California people, cause they don't trust 'em. 


translated, by our war parties in power, into body-count 
statistics and a techno-chemical = 
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body. The troopers refer to it affectionately as "Big 
Bertha." It has been used, among other occasions, during 





spent $230,000 for patrol cars, guns, uniforms, gas masks, 
and a myriad of riot control equipment, even though the 
area has never had a riot. 


SLEAA, = Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
Also used in this section are the following: ESB = Electronic 
stimulation of the brain, STAVS = Sensitized Transmitted 
Alarm Video System, SDC = Systems Development Corpora- 
tion, SEARCH = Systems for Electronic Analyses and Re- 
trieval of Criminal Histories, PSE = Psychological Stress 
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executive director of 
Chiefs of Police, called for "interdisciplinary teams of 
mathematicians, computer scientists, electronic engineers, 
physicists, biologists and other natural scientists ... and 
psychologists, sociologists, economists and lawyers , . ." to 
work on raising the level of police technology. 


development. Unfortunately, an almost negligible por- 

tion of this is directed towards law enforcement because 
the market is so small and what little there is is 
fragmented. Without a profitable market, industry 
cally has little interest in devoting any major portion of its 
research resources to police needs." 

Since Tamm spoke, the police-industrial complex has 
pushed a lot of money into research and development, 

The industry includes everything from firms renting 
tory and bank guards to those who sell burglar alarms, 
mace, pistols, uniforms, high-powered rifles and armored 
cars, 
The new conglomerates are trying to escalate the law 
enforcement industry, The Bangor Punta Corporation has 
organized a Law Enforcement Division through the 
quisition of six companies. Another corporate 
ing the industry in a big way is Walter Kidde 
through its Globe Security System whi 
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chairman Fred Sullivan, in a speech to the Los An- 


geles Society of Financial Analysts, 
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"with the conclusion to the [Vietnam] war, Federal spend- | 
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other one say, "Whatcha find out? Whatcha find out?" 
.++ They don't work with each other, but they steal in- 
formation, and they work on the premise, well, were 


go and act on it themselves, if you see what I'm saying. In 
other words, like through Birch and his little crowd, who 
were involved in a special squad. He has heavy con- 
nections with C.C.S., so he telling the C.C.S. what's hap- 
pening, you know. But C.C.S. ain't telling him shit, They 
— surprised: "You don't say," "Gee. Wow.” You 


Inspired, perhaps by the "Pentagon Papers," someone in 


niques with Offenders"—that is "out of stock," according 
225 


to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare who 
financed its preparation 

The HEW. thesis is that social or cultural or, finally, 
political "rehabilitation" begins inside the nervous system 
of the citizen. A miniaturized radio transmitter, implanted 
inside the brain or body, can monitor and transmit the 
conversations, locations, even the sexual responses of the 
subject, twenty-four hours a day. The report explains that 
sewed up inside the subject's body along with the trans- 
ponder would be a radio-controlled electric shock device. 
This device could deliver punishment to the "offender" 
anywhere in the world. 

Who are the "offenders" or subjects? The author, Pro- 
fessor Ralph K. Schwitzgebel of Harvard — 
dwells on homosexuals, but later in the monograph he 
talks about an "... offender's financial matters," and ". 
disputes over financial obligations," and, ominously, * 
cially troublesome persons.” 

The paper predicts that "microminiaturization" will per- 
mit near permanent "imtra-cranial stimulation." Since the 
new program would relate to "civil" rather than "crimi- 
nal" situations we are assured that the "cruel and unusual 
punishment" clause of the Eighth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution would not present any serious obstacle to imple- 
mentation of the plan. A euphemism for castration, "ster- 
ilization,” is given as an example of a technique that is 
“more likely to be upheld [as a court statute] when it ap- 
pears to be civil rather than criminal in nature." 

A National Security Agency computer has 
proposed attaching miniature electronic 
to 20 million Americans. The "transponder" would trans- 
mit the wearers’ locations by radio to a computer and 
could be used "for arrests following riots or confronta- 
tions" and "for monitoring aliens and political subgroups." 

Such devices seem to be the bitter fruits of a rapidly de- 
veloping field, referred to euphemistically by its adherents 
as “Behavioral Engineering." Its chief apostle, Dr. Robert 
Schwitzgebel, twin brother of Ralph, is urging government 
to consider increased use of devices "designed to control 
group behavior." Noting that the government already 
spends much of its budget on prisons, police, judges, etc. 
(“social control hardware"), Schwitzgebel proposes shift- 
ing "just a small portion" of the defense budget away 
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$ ates is controlled by about 2,000 of 
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t developments in electro-physiology. Not 
“complete and continuous surveillance" of a 
had demonstrated "criminal tendencies" be 
“automatic deterrence or blocking" of the 
by electronic stimulation of the brain 
prior to the commission of the act is also feasible. Electri- 
jected into the brain can induce, inhibit or 
EE aue a monet, das, rage, ag- 
gression pain and pleasure. 

I of Medicine, Dr. Jose Delgado has 
implanted radio transceivers into the heads of his experi- 
mental animal subjects so that he can monitor and control 
their activities and emotions from a distant location. Com- 
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D Lido Attorney's office and the L.A.P.D. 
anywhere they want to. How do you think they 
227 


got me in New Orleans? Now that’s 1,500 miles. 1,700 
miles—that's way out of their jurisdiction. You notice, if 
you see what I'm saying, it's a thing where the end justifies 
the means, even if the cat gotta take a vacation 

You know ... 


locking thing with different states. Like the only witness to 
the Jackson killing—you know what I mean—the CII. 
got him in Arizona somewhere in the State Prison, 1 mean 
they can ship—he was ín Arízona—but they have just so 
much power to ship you anywhere they want to ship you. 
Or go anywhere they want to go. Because the F.B.l.'s the 
only person gonna say anything to ‘em. You know, like in 
kidnapping, you don't hear about it, they just kidnap you 
out of the state and keep on going... 

One of the fathers of the new Behavioral Engineering 
Plan is Joseph A. Meyer, who works for the Pentagon's 
National Security Agency (N.S.A.). The N.S.A. is the 
most secret member of the intelligence establishment and 
the most powerful. With twice the budget of the C.LA., its 
potency is unknown to most Americans. 

Meyer wonders whether the "scheme is just" and 
"whether it can be misused as an instrument of oppres- 
sion." His answer is that since the poor and uneducated 


Is this all science fiction? Joseph C. Goulden, an investi- 


| light comes on atop the target building. The Florida pros- 
pectus states: 


The possibility of immediate apprehension of a crimi- 
nal while in commission of a crime is the ultimate of 
evidence for prosecution. In the event immediate ap- 


act of committing the crime. 


Tampa police said they realized “the use of the STAVS 
would be publicly known after it has been in operation for 
some time." Nonetheless, they said, the fact that the unit 
is compact, "affording efficient installation and secre- 
tiveness," means that "a potential criminal would have no 
knowledge as to which establishment has a STAVS unit in- 
stalled in it.” A central monitor, installed at police bhead- 


afternoon experimentation; à woman adjusting 
stockings; a salesman taking a nap; a businessman using 


his car for a meeting he wishes to keep secret. All ob- 
served on a federally funded candid camera, with 


y 


. William W. Herrmann, a "coun- 


ter-insurgency specialist" for S.D.C. (the System Develop- 
Corporation) told the Los Angeles Times that a 


Electronic Analyses and Retrieval of Criminal Histories). 
SEARCH is a national data bank interlocking with indus- 
EIS M rng, stote und ort poA WA 


build and operate data 
banks on individuals, and to make decisions about 
people with the aid of computers and electronic data 


The federal Communications Act No. 605, which Con- 
gress passed in 1934, prohibited the interception of any 
communication and the divulgence or use of such commu- 
nications. Wiretapping was out until 1942 when a series of 
Supreme Court decisions overturned the Act. 

Due to its admitted use in the Chicago Seven and Ber- 
rigan trials, the question of wiretapping has once again 
come before the Supreme Court. Unanimously, the Court 
ruled that the government had violated the Fourth 
Amendment guarantees against unreasonable search and 
seizure. Attorney William Kunstler, who argued the case 
before the Supreme Court said that the decision was "a 
roadblock to the Nixon administration's attempts to insti- 
tute repressive measures against those Americans who dis- 
agree with its foreign and domestic policies." 

Under the Nixon-Mitchell team, wiretapping had be- 
come "legal and proper," "wholly within the power of the 
President" and mandated by the needs of "national secu- 
rity". In every political case since the Chicago Seven trial, 
the government has admittedly engaged in wiretapping 
without mecting the Constitutional requirement of a prior 
court order, and then refused to disclose the information 
gathered from the wiretapping. 

Arthur Kinoy, writing for the Guardian, says, "The cal- 
culated reasons behind the deliberate open surfacing of the 
wiretap issue by the government became suddenly clear. 
The administration was aiming at the highest of stakes. It 
was secking a stamp of legitimacy from the court for the 
proposition that the constitution can be disregarded at will 
hy the President whenever he decides, in his uncontrolled 
judgment, that the suspension of the constitution is re- 
quired in the ‘national interest", " 
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In the Justice Department Mitchell, Kleindeinst, Rehn- 
l radical-hunter, Robert Mardian, Jervis Leon- 


quist, the 
ard, head of the “Panther division” and Will Wilson, 
before he 


fired for his role in a huge Texas scan- 


years of the Nixon administration. 

So serious is the situation that for the first time in its 
fifty-two-year history the American Civil Liberties Union 
spoke out against a nominee for public office. 


tronic eavesdropping and political surveillance, as a 
campaigner for pre-trial incarceration and as an engi- 


his commitment to state power at the expense 
of individual liberty makes William Rehnquist unfit 
to sit on the U.S, Supreme Court. 


bugging? To begin with there is the 
C.I.A., the F.BI, the D.LA., Military Intelligence, LRS, 
the Bureau of Narcotics, the National Security Agency 
and the Secret Service. ! 

“We will continue to seek court orders and to make in- - 
stallations under them wherever it is legally permissible." . 
That is how Justice reacted to the new public and judicial 
reform trend that is growing out of the wire-tapping crisis. 
A Justice Department source told the Associated Press 
that in Philadelphia—where a Federal judge rules that the 
wire-tapping and surveillance sections of the 1968 Omni- 
bus Crime Control Act were constitutional violations— 
they could evade adverse rulings by applying to other 
friendly judges. 

A striking example of the new tyrannical powers build- 
ing up in the executive branch is the case of Professor 
Laurence H. Tribe. When President Nixon wanted to ap- 
point Justice Mildred L. Lillie to the Supreme Court, Pro- 
fessor Tribe, a former clerk of the California Supreme 
Court, released a study exposing Nixon's cynicism and 
power hunger in appointing a judge whom the conserva- 
tive American Bar Association found unfit. 

Now Intelligence (F.B.L), on orders of the Executive 
(Justice), "called" on Professor Tribe to find out "why I 
am doing all this," referring, of course, to the Judiciary 
(Supreme Court). Then he was pressed as to whether he 
intended to research the Rehnquist nomination in the same 
way. When Kleindeinst, at the Justice Department, denied 
the intimidation, Tribe snapped to the Los Angeles Times, 
it "is a lie," 

The president of Harvard complained bitterly to the At- 
tomey General just as C.B.S. had protested the F.B.L 
intimidation of a newsman, Daniel Schorr, who was 
critical of the administration. In each case the Department 
of Justice lied palpably when they were caught; in each 
case there was that same ominous combination of execu- 
tive, intelligence, and judiciary. 

This new power combination is the context for 
L.E.A.A. and for much more. As if to flaunt this swelling 


power when the Leadership Conference on Civil 
d LEAA uk Saias. neni dune 
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agencies including the F.B.L; in June of 1972 the Supreme 
Court ruled that wide-ranging Army Intelligence surveil- 
lance of the civilian population was constitutional. The 
Director of the American Civil Liberties Union comment- 
ed that “Justice Rehnquist of the Supreme Court agreed 
with William Rehnquist, the advocate for the Justice De- 
partment,” meaning that the Department was again in a 
conflict of interest; the same high Court upheld the 
of Grand Juries to compel newspeople to reveal their 
fidential sources; in retaliation for the “Pentagon Papers” 
leak the Nixon majority on the Court ruled that members 
of Congress and their aides may be brought before a 
Grand Jury—in each of the above three decisions, new ap- 
pointee Rehnquist was the deciding vote and in each case 
he had been an advocate for the administration's position 
when he was a prosecutor in the Justice Department, 

The Los Angeles Times quotes Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger as saying that "Congress, not the courts, should 
monitor the conduct of the executive branch of govern- 
ment," This opinion was contained in a Supreme Court 
decision upholding the right of the Army to conduct surveil- 
lance of civilians. This decision and others such as the one 
upholding the government's right to compel reporters to 
testify before grand juries have posed to Congress an im- 
mediate and difficult problem: to severely restrict the ex- 
ecutive's right to collect information on citizens and to 
limit its right to keep secrets of amy kind. 

There is little or no doubt that having to ‘tell all’ before 
a Grand Jury—to tell the Justice Department or its mi- 
merous agents—will greatly damage a reporter's ability to 
collect and disperse information. Against his will, the re- 
porter is turned into a government agent. 

Ironically, the appeal to the Supreme Court in the "Pen- 
tagon Papers" Case created a trap for the media in its 
battle for immunity rights. The Pentagon Papers appeal 
argued that the government could not claim the right to 
keep secrets in order to protect its own operations. After 
three Supreme Court rulings, the President now has abso- 
lute authority to 1) determine what will be secret; 2) to 
determine whether members of Congress shall be called 
before a Grand Jury if they expose those secrets; 3) the 
right to demand sources of information gatbered by the 
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dossiers on civilians. However, the 
on Constitutional Rights has sug- 
that files still might be kept at some of the three 

fifty different record centers kept by the 


Senate subcommittee found the Army's 
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According to Senator Sam J. Ervin, Subcommittee 
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zens—citizens whose only ‘offense’ was to stand 
hind legs and exercise rights they thought the Consti 
aranteed them." 


Jt is Senator Ervin, the constitutional expert, 
warned the country that the new technological 
tem "makes it impossible for a man to start 
America. 

In a 5-4 ruling hy Chief Justice Warren E. 
Supreme Court rejected the case that the exist 
Army's Intelligence-Gathering System had a detrimental 
effect on the freedom of speech as guaranteed by the First 
Amendment. The case was rejected on the grounds that 
the plaintiffs had failed to show they were "injured or im- 
mediately threatened" hy the Army's spying. 

Meanwhile Justice's intelligence arm, the F.B.I. 
new $25 million "university" in Virginia. Here, thousands 
of police agents from all over the "free world" will be 
trained. The already high proportion of F.B.I. schooled 
law enforcement executives will increase geometrically. 
Some 1,700 F.B.L Special Agents now hold seminars for 
thousands of policemen all over the country. In training, 
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Since 1935, the Federal Bureau of Investigations Na- 
tional Academy has trained State and Local officers in ad- 
dition to its own agents. But prior to the move to the new, 
ultramodern campus situated in the Virginia hills south of 
the nation's capital, enrollment had been beld to two hun- 
dred men per year. With the latest and best in electronic 
teaching devices, two thousand men a year will now pass 
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picked up the Panthers In Texas, the 
F.B.I. snatched ‘em up so fast it's pathetic, and held "em. 
And when their lawyers came down, it was the F.B.I. they 
had to deal with, and not the local police. Then the F.B. 
contacted C.C.S. right away ... C.C.S. went personally 
+++ 80 you see what I'm saying, that the end justifies their 
means, in other words, like no matter where you gotta go, 
they figure they can—all they gotta do is contact the 
go. 


Department goes, because of the proximity of working 
with the C.II. and also the F.B.I. 

We are approaching the state of total surveillance from 
several directions at once: (1) the economy is swiftly be- 
coming computerized, the computers look into (2) the 
various kinds of insurance, private and public, then de- 
velop elaborate dossiers that make judgments on the appli- 
cant or recipient's social and sexual life, both of these 
conduits feed back into (3) the F.B.L national data bank. 


Police “community relations" programs have reached 
their zenith in California where the Attorney General has 
appointed a state-wide inquiry commission charged with 
the responsibility of investigating citizen complaints 
against the police, The Attorney General defended the 
composition of the twenty-five-man commission, headed 
by a vice president of the Bank of America, and which 
does not include any women or representatives of minority 
groups, by saying: "People who are disaffected never con- 
tribute much to any organization." 

The Senate Finance Committee is considering a plan to 
issue a Social Security number and file for every child 
when they enter school, this to include their fingerprints. 

New cradle to grave surveillance is already stimulating 
the first signs of revolt. At the huge U.C.L.A. campus, his- 
tory professor Hayden V. White has filed a taxpayer's suit 
to prevent Los Angeles Police Chief Edward M. Davis 
from employing "secret informers and undercover agents" 
fo register as university students, attend classes and join 
campus organizations, in order to compile dossiers on 
other students, faculty and organizations, The suit claims 
that the police activity is unconstitutional and an illegal 
expenditure of public funds. 

Why is such protest so rare? Social critic Nat Hentoff 
reminds us that our passivity at school, at work, in all our 
institutions becomes a habit and we do not really know 
what the feeling of freedom is. That is why the chief dam- 
ger today is the one pointed out by Richard Harris in his 
essay "The New Justice": 


The danger today is not only that the Constitution 
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nal justice officials on one hand and engineers, physicists, 
economists, and social behavioral scientists on the other. 
In military research organizations these different profes- 
sions, working with military officers in interdisciplinary 
teams, have attacked defense problems in new ways and 
have provided insights that were new even to those with 
long military experience. Similar developments appear 
possible in criminal justice." 

"A few loose ends remain," admits Paul Wormeli of 
SEARCH. 


The communication load, with all of this data being 
exchanged, requires a lot of telephone line capability. 
We are discussing with NASA the feasibility of using 
a satellite for this purpose and we may conduct an 
experiment using an existing satellite to determine the 
optimum configuration of such a system. A second 
problem yet to be solved is to provide an equally fast 
way of verifying the identity of an individual about 
whom an inquiry is made. With fingerprints as the 
only positive mcans of identification, we need to de- 
velop high-speed methods of fingerprint transmission 
and classification or verification. We are investigating 
the use of satellites with wide band-width transmis- 
sion capabilities and the use of laser-based hologra- 
phy for high-speed fingerprint comparison. 


The Illinois chapter of the American Civil Liberties 
Union points out that the new cable television 


watch, your private banking and insurance files, and even 
monitor your conversations through your television set, 
In his essay “Cable Television: Servant and Spy” Jer- 


rold N. Oppenheim points out that, 


Some day we will be shopping, banking, taking medi- 

cal examinations, and reading over cable television. 

Facilities will be installed in every living room, just as 

telephones and television sets are today. The cable 

will have two-way capability. This means that while 
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Association of Credit Bureaus alone keeps 105 mil- 
lion dossiers, thus accounting for virtually every adult 
in the country. 


system records calls, so the cable sys- 
tem will be able to record the names of books and period- 
icals a household requests, or even the political speeches 
the householders listen to. 
Fred Friendly, now of Columbia University, sums up 
the crisis exactly: "The nation needs an electronic Bill of 
All of us are occasionally "criminals" because criminal 
statutes make our sexual, cultural, social habits liable, at 
the discretion of a given law enforcement agent, to arrest 
and prosecution, Vehicle codes, tax laws, sex laws, anti-lit- 
tering, marijuana, public gathering and relaxed life style 
codes, most of us potential "criminals." When you 
add archaic behavior-conforming laws to sophisticated 
technology you have the model that influential social 
scientists like Jose and B. F. Skinner envision 
when they advocate the general application of "psychiatric 
" to create a "brave new world.” Referring to 
these behaviorial engineers, two scientists with a different 
. Spece, Jr., and J. Anthony Kouba 


Their message is simple: Truth must be discovered 
and shared with the citizenry by searing it into their 
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minds with the psychiatric arts. If the doctors' sugges- 
tions are followed, we will all join the prisoners in 
line for our daily treatment. 


delay, their apparatus of choice may be confiscated 
and the freedom of selection forever lost. 


It is all as the black revolutionary and psychiatrist 
Frantz Fanon ied: the violence, the war, the 
uncanny techno-chemical furies, are coming home. 

They use the phone company to tap a whole city. What 
they'll do, they'll cross-section a whole neighborhood; all 
right, and then out of that, say, like out of maybe 500 
phones, they'll listen to the conversations over the period 
of a week, Then they'll go back and somebody listens to all 
of them personally, and with the ones that sound impor- 
"vm then they'll go back and tap that line personally, you 

now. 

^o If's a big secret but they plan to put all Police Intel- 
ligence Divisions in this one building, even the F.BA, is 
going to have their liaison man here. Intelligence is on the 
Second floor. The third floor is going to be where they 
keep all the computers, files and everything, right here on 
the third floor, see there. Georgia Street is supposed to be 
condemned. It's not supposed to be in use anymore, see 
my point. As far as the public is concerned it's not even 
Occupied. You see very few police cars don't you, your 
black and whites, It used to be a regular police station, the 
Georgia Street Division it was called. 
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by RICK SINCLAIR and DONALD FREED 
with taped commentary by LOUIS TACKWOOD 





PART VII 
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Yet for the most part this remarkable confession 


A list of charges as revealing and damning as those un- 


leashed by Louis Tackwood would seem to be a 
newsman's dream story, a chance to shed light on the 


clandestine activities of the police for the public enlighten- 
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The Times wrote it off on Los Angeles so beautiful, it's 
pathetic ... the Left-wing papers did a better job ... but 


the people who should've been reached were never 


this was not enough to counter the 


newsmen towards the ex-agent. 


iban un H u 


It's not that they didn't believe it. They didn't want to 
rock the boat. In other words, like, we were involved in 
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roundup on ex-agents. He failed. 
Take the case of the Panther 13. What's amazing, to 


trying to show that the Panthers are vicious and violent, 
that now they're starting their own war within the 


à 


It's all one way. If ifs violent and against the police, 


FOR GOP CONVENTION," and a six-inch lead at the 
bottom of page one. 

In San Francisco The Chronicle picked up The Times 
story, headlining it “A POLICE SPY'S STRANGE STO- 
RIES" and “STARTLING ALLEGATIONS OF IN- 
TRIGUE AND BIZARRE PLOTS." It was somehow easy 
for the editors to label Tackwood's story as "bizarre," so 
the reading public could shrug it off along with their 
morning coffee. 

Suprisingly, the black press, both local and national, 
was just as tight-lipped on the story. One exception was 
the national Black Muslim publication, Muhammad 
Speaks, which ran a thorough three-part series presenting 
Tackwood's story in his own words. The Muslims came 
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just don't seem like nobody was Interested . . . what I'm 
trying to tell you is that in this day and age, just using my 
story for instance, that we're under a state—we're living 
in a country where the State controls the press really .. . 


In Los Angeles, the competing weekly 
pers, The Staff and The Free Press, dissected 
of charges with an eye to their significance for individual 
liberty. Both papers filled their front pages with illustra- 
tions of police machinations and back up their headlines 
with extensive interpretation of creeping police espionage. 
The Staffs Michael Blake was the reporter first contact- 
ed by Louis Tackwood when Blake was with The Free 
Press Recognizing a big story when he saw it, Blake 
referred Tackwood and his tale to the more politically 
knowledgeable Michael McCarthy and C.R.LC. Blake 
related a very lucid, almost minute-by-minute account of 
the complex progression of events: 


In the almost three months that followed, Marilyn 
Katz, Michael McCarthy, Robert Duggan, and 
several others would interview Tackwood many 
times. Tape recordings would be made, cover stories, 
rationalizing Tackwood's new interest in these people, 
would be manufactured, careful copies of all in- 
formation would be made. Marilyn Katz knew little 
of what she had when Tackwood walked off with her 
on that morning in early August. Boundless informa- 
tion on the activities of the police lay firmly en- 
sconced in the informer's brain, information that 
most radical workers would give years to know. It 
was not to be known without a price however and 
that price turned out to be the agony of working 
with and through a man like Louis Tackwood. 


Blake's story featured himself to a large degree, but 
nevertheless wound up with an articulate assessment of 
Tackwood's significance: 


It all means that the formerly fuzzy picture of police 
power and the illegal practices that go with it is much 
more in focus. Like the Pentagon Papers, Louis 
Tackwood's revelations tell us many things we al- 
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wood's story with skepticism, it can only be said that 

whether or not his strange tale is totally accurate 

cannot be crucial at this time. What is crucial is that 

Tackwood's allegations be investigated, not by the In- 

ternal Affairs Division of the L.A.P.D., but by the 

highest and hopefully the least tainted agencies in the 
country. 

The major underground paper, in Los Angeles and the 
country, The Free Press, headed by long-time editor and 
publisher, Art Kunkin, had in September suffered a split 
which resulted in the formation of The Staff. Since Blake 
had left The Free Press for The Staff, the “inside story" of 
Tackwood went with him. Kunkin nonetheless ran a pow- 
erful story, somewhat more sympathetic to Tackwood 
than Blake's rendition. Kunkin ran this quote of Tack- 
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wood's story a College Press Service tacted 
F.B.I. officials in Washington. But, to The Barb, 
"F.B.I. officials claimed no knowledge of Tackwood an 
his allegations." 
The Left press played the story as an example of re- 
p and the trampling of police on individual liberties. 
the question, "Who is Louis Tackwood?" still ran 
through the minds of many. Witness the lead paragraph of 
Peggy Holter's report in The Los Angeles News Advocate, 
a self-styled alternative newspaper: 


Louis Tackwood—police informer, agent provoc- 
ateur, opportunist, sociopath, publicity hound, a bit 
player in the dramatic struggle between police and 
the left, cunning and contriving or contrite and bewil- 
dered, pawn, a chameleon, the bearer of incredible 
allegations against the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, and now, temporarily at least, the center of 
controversy. 


This is not a paragraph, not even a sentence; it is more 
of a question, which tries to define the man of many roles. 
In the face of such puzziement over the identity of their 
informant, the Left could not help but feel a little 
paranoid about his fluctuating statements. 

The radical weekly Guardian began its story doubtfully, 
“If Louis Tackwood is telling the truth , ,," but later con- 
ceded, "... Tackwood's testimony about the police and his 


own career as an informer is consistent, detailed, and con- 


crete." This was the key point, despite the colorful nature 
of his stories. As the Guardian concluded: 


What the next stage in Louis Tackwood's odyssey on 
both sides of the law will be, no one can predict. But 
the testimony he had already given—even if true only 
in part—should be enough to stimulate several inves- 
tigations. 


The Communist Party's People's World, published on 
the West Coast, gave half its front page to a picture of the 
ex-agent captioned "THE SPY WHO CAME OUT AND 
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‘+++ Tackwood's personal character and his inclination 
. to “love the one he's with," are mot the main issues. 
"Tackwood war a police informer, and this fact is cen- 
tral to the story and has been confirmed by indepen- 
| dent sources ... 


LANA [Los Angeles News Advocate] recommends 










les Police Department answer Tackwood's aliegations 
and that a full-scale Congressional investigation be 
launched immediately. 


students have been in the forefront of protest 
against illegal, inhumane, and repressive policies on the 
part of government and its police bodies. True to form, 
they responded attentively to Tackwood's disclosures con- 
cerning the police state when he appeared at San Fer- 
nando Valley State and San Diego State Colleges. The two 
big western college dailies, the U.C.L.A. Daily Bruin and 
the U.C. Berkeley Daily Californian, stuck to a straight 
factual account of the events. Jt should be noted that in 
recent years the Regents of the University of California 
have brought increasing pressure to bear on the editorial 
policies of the campus papers. 

The Daily Bruin article spoke of Tackwood as an 
"alleged" police informer (after The New York Times, 
Los Angeles Times, and Washington Post had revealed 
conclusively that he was). The story highlighted Tack- 
wood's knowledge about Angela Davis, who had been a 
U.C.L.A. instructor prior to her arrest. 

The Daily Cal ran an equally disinterested story. A pref- 
atorial editor's note even displayed some doubt as to 
Tackwood's credibility: 


However, according to The Los Angeles Times, Tack- 
wood's allegations have changed several times. He 
has aligned himself sometimes with leftist radicals 
against the police, sometimes with the police against 
the radicals, and sometimes with the District Attor- 
ney's office against both. 


Perhaps the paper's misgivings about Tackwood 
stemmed from their findings reported in an accompanying 
article, an interview with radical black City Councilman 
Ira Simmons, elected as part of the April Coalition in 1971. 
In the interview Simmons denied one of Tackwood's alle- 
gations, which was that Simmons and D'Army Bailey had 
inadvertently discovered Tackwood's police status. Sim- 
mons claimed instead that Tackwood had freely revealed 
his role in an attempt to gain Simmons's confidence and 
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After it was all written, the guestion remained: Who is 
Louis Tackwood? Few could come close to the answer, 
including Louis Tackwood himself. As anyone who deals 


His character of a man with many faces, trapped between 
n hostile Police Department and a wondering public, was all 
too firmly rooted in American social reality. And it is a 
reality that continues to permeate our lives, whether we 
know it or not. 

Now Tackwood's confession has begun to circle like a 
litany. He has become an enigmatic but familiar icon in 
the American underground. But he is just the thin edge of 
the wedge. New voices are screaming and whispering as 
the center falls apart. 

The heavy breathing voice is that of Frank Martinez: 

"They told me, you know, that the main reason they 
wanted me here was because they wanted me to get the 
information and everything—in other words—the purpose 
was to eliminate—all the organizations, So in order to 
cause confusion within the organizations, to provoke inci- 
dents ... 

"I had pressure from the Treasury. I was being pres- 
sured and how come I wasn't givin’ them information and 
how come there were no busts, you know? So I was under 
pressure in order to pet them off my back. So I walked 
out with the rifle so the pigs could see it, so that was the 
purpose, to get raided . . . 

"| was under pressure, vou know, they was gonna cut 
off my gas money, but they also had that five-year rap, 
that illegal sawed-off shotgun, that five to ten year rap...” 

Martinez is former national chairman of the Chicano 
Moratorium. An informer-provocateur for the alcohol, to- 
bacco and firearms division of the Treasury Department. 
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coming for America, pity for all those, including himself, 

who had been and would be confronted by the police-in- 

ve ARE double by GWEN TACKWOOD, collected and edited 
He survives for the moment. The “ex” agent , 

walks into the middle distance and never looks back with by BARBOURA MORRIS FREED 

the Dixieland music from his namesake, Louis Armstrong, 

and the Zulu parade at Mardi Gras riding out in his head, 





"Tf tei 1 1 It 

where I feel I'am politically obligated Right or Left. WA A SELF PORTRAIT 
a time when politica! Right and Left should demand that 

the police . . . stop being provocateurs.” 
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Editors' Note: The most personal document to emerge 
from the world of the Glass House tapes is the autobio- 
Gwen. It is placed at the end of the book as both counter- 
point and companion to THE GLASS HOUSE TAPES. 


graphical reflections of Louis Tackwood's young wife, 
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studying theater. A documentary film, Teacher, in which 
she portrayed Anne Sullivan won a Silver Medal recently 
at the Venice Film Festival. She has also worked as dia- 
logue director and script consultant for Columbia 
American International and Twentieth Fox. She 
her husband Donald Freed on research for his 
published book Agony in New Haven (the trial of Bobby 
Seale and Ericka Huggins). She is presently compiling 
book of poems. 

DONALD FREED is a teacher and writer. His play In- 
quest/The United States V. Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
was seen on Broadway. His book Agony in New Haven, 
on the trials of the Black Panthers, will be out in 1972, as 
will The Existentialism of Alberto Moravia. Mr. Freed has 
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Kennedy. 

PEGGY HOLTER is now an investigative reporter for 
The Los Angeles News Advocate. She was formerly News 
and Public Affairs Coordinator for Pacifica affiliate 


and Denison University. She has served as a research and 
editorial assistant for publications of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin and was assistant editor of Arts in 
Society, 2 national quarterly magazine. She holds a Mas- 
ters Degree in Journalism from Ohio State and one in En- 
glish Literature from the University of Wisconsin. 

MARILYN KATZ was born and reared in Chicago. Af- 
ter studying Sociology and Political Science at Northwest- 
ern University and the Sophie Newcomb College of Tulane 
University, she returned to Chicago to organize among 
poor white Appalachian migrants. It was in this work that 
she first developed a concern with the relation of the po- 
lice to various segments of the lation and the differen- 
tial treatment they received. working in Uptown she 
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prise (both California dailies), Citizen News, and cur- - 
rently is an investigative reporter for The Los Angeles 
News Advocate and Free Press. He had been active in 


t 
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Write to Bor 3342, Beverly Hills, California 90212, if you 
wish more information about C.R.LC. The Citizens Re- 
search and Investigating Committee is a project of The 
Center for the Analysis of Law Enforcement Practices. 


| um 
is a confession, an adventure, and a terrifying vision of 
America today and tomorrow. 
The confession is by Louis E. Tackwood, former agent for 
the Los Angeles Police Department. 
The adventure is played out by the Citizens Research and 
Investigation Committee, which delves far beyond the head- 
lines to reveal the story of a man whose life is a metaphor 
for a distressed nation. 
The vision shows the role played by police in American so- 


ciety. C.R.I.C.'s re$earch is both historical and topical, and 
it shows the frightening extension of police power toward 
the center of Federal Government itself. 


"THE GLASS HOUSE TAPES tells us 
that the corruption, lies and secrecy 
of our domestic police-intelligence es- 
tablishment rival the criminal, uncon- 
stitutional war machine in Indo-China, 
in arrogance and recklessness." 


ANTHONY J. RUSSO, JR. 
DEFENDANT IN THE "PENTAGON PAPERS" CASE 





